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PREFACE 

The rationale for choosing underwater construction as 
ipa master’ S report topic is due to the fact that our 
undersea environment will be the "new world” for mankind. 
Already underwater activity is becoming increasingly more 
important each year. Tapping the ocean's vital resources 
fem £Oood, energy, and mineral wealth will require advanced 
Rmowledge in underwater construction technology to support 
these operations. Picemoo lowe n. Mechanical, electrical, 
Srmm@ecural, civil, and other engineering disciplines will 
be required to successfully construct new supporting ocean 


meertlities. 


The problems with underwater GEnsuruce 1 om are 
Beeernational as well as multi-disciplinary, and the 
Pereanmeie of technical, economic, and political aspects is 


always present. 


In 1948 the United States Navy began operating the 
Navy Civil Pigencer ing eLAPOravery in Port Hueneme, 
Sai fornia. Since then they have conducted a full time 


effort to the research and development of underwater 


Sensctruction and repair. They have also acted as a 
wecunglosical hub for support of the U.S. Navy marine and 
Shore facilities. [Weeaaditionetne U.S. Navy has twa 


underwater construction teams (UCT’S); on the East and West 


Coasts of the United States. 





Because Il am a United States Naval Officer interested 


in Oceanography and construction, underwater construction 
is important Te me. ih truly believe, alate is also a 
documented ele ten, racy underwater operations and 


construction on the seabed will represent a significant 
economic and strategic importance to the United States. 
With this knowledge I[ can better serve the Navy and my 
country and perhaps become actively involved with the 


Navy's underwater programs. 


memeadcaition Man must strike a balance with his 
environment. thes pkey Go, his survival will rely upon “his 
Capability to live and work in the ocean. Therefore 
construction of underwater facilities will become more 


Emportant each year. 
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ABSTRACT 


rio eaper inves lLivgates diver operated tools and 


Zoemeqgues for underwater construction. Diving history, 
underwater physics, diver physiology, and various diving 
apparatus are briefly discussed. Underwater Tees, 
buoyancy lift bags, welding equipment and techniques, and 
diver excavation are examined in this report. Operations 
Planning, scheduling, and costs are briefly reviewed as it 
pertains Ze underwater 2eeansunuc: 1 OT, This report 


emphasizes the importance of underwater construction to the 
development of the continental shelf which has significant 
Social, political, and Strategic implications. Future 
underwater facilities, tools, and even the diver of 
memenrrow ‘the aquanaut)d) are correlated to the future 
@evelopment and exploitation of the world’s underwater 


Pam ourcles. 


La 





GHAPTER ONE 


[INTRODUCTION 


The overwhelming significance Sr the earth’s 
underwater environment is self evident from the fact that 
mmeme Oceans cover over 70% of the earth’s surface, a total 
marine area of more than 13%,4830,900 square miles. 
Pathymetric charts of the world’s oceans indicate that most 
of the continents are surrounded entireiy by a continental 
shelf. VOnmuecio Lopate MAGine area of the worid, 7 1/2 % 
@emes within the continental shelf at a depth generally not 
exceeding 200 meters (600 feet). The width of tne shelf 
varies from almost zero, as along parts of the west coast 
meeeetrica, tO a maximum of 1500 km from the coasts of 
Louisiana and Texas” ee)”. Because current diving 
Operations are capable below 300 meters, RiSwa birt y. “oS 
Seperate and build structures on the continental shelf 
exists today. Most existing structures are a result of 
mening, Pee eeu, and research operations Wie i 


concentrate on tapping underwater resources. 


As land resources dwindle, underwater resources will 


be necessary as a source of required material, ice. tow. 
minerals, and possibly areas for expansion. As diving 
Operations technology advances, more of the ocean will be 


fee nin the realm of man’s control. 





However, because the world’s oceans are so important 
te the ecology of earth, man must consider his venture into 
the sea with wisdom and forethought. He must not repeat 
his terrestrial mistakes of aisregard for the environment. 
Already man has learned that his actions can have 
detrimental effects on the complex ecosystems of the earth. 
The recent concern regarding the deterioration of the ozone 
layer and the destruction of subtropical forests affecting 
the earth's weather patterns is but two examples of why our 
leaders must move ina direction of greater international 


Seeperation and management of world resources. 


The purpose of this paper is to provide a basic 
mmeroduct ion to diver operated EooLs, Gapabi tities, 
Pimitations, and identify some current underwater 
SemoeluctiOn applications and techniques utilizing divers. 
This paper will also examine the general feasibility of 


diver supported underwater construction. 


Co 





CHAPTER TWO 


APPLICATIONS OF UNDERWATER CONSTRUCTION 


The current need for underwater construction is mostly 
derived from the oil and mining industry. In general, 
undersea commercial activities primarily involve the 


Moerowinge 2:3): 


1. the exploitation of sea floor resources 
e. the harvesting of resources from sea water 
See communications and transportation via undersea 


cables and pipelines 


4. sea-based power systems 
5S. sports and recreation 
elenciric exploration is also very important. "The 
oceans control the weather, Gontain “ay multitude ot 
meoeurces, provide a ready means of transportation, and 


mrermude areas of basic information on the formation of the 


Seen and Che growth of the continents” (2:10). 





Construction of undersea platforms will be necessary 


tO sustain numerous scientific research projects. These 
Platt orms eam Suppers Various sensors Lo measure 
temperature, salinity, currents and other phenomenon. 


Table 1, developed by the National Research Council’s 
Marine Board Panel on ocean survey needs, indicates the 
types and locations of measurements required to assist many 


scientific investigations. 
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Pigure 1 shows the U.S. Navy, Civil Engineering 
Maoenatory S Sea Floor Construction Experiment, SEACON II, 
in which an instrumented tri-moor cable structure was 
constructed in 1974 in the Santa Monica Basin (2,900 feet 
deep). Navy Facilities Engineering Command (NAVFAC) 
sponsored the project with the primary objective ope 
measuring the three dimensional cable structure's steady 
state response to ocean currents and then using the 
acquired measurements to validate analytical design models. 
emeesecondary goal was to provide a demonstration and 
Sirie ical evaluation of recent developments in ocean 
engineering technology required to site, design, i ben © 


and Operate large fixed subsea cable structures” (3:1). 


Memecthuccign Of the Eri-moor platform invealved the 
coordinated use of prefabricated cable construction, diver 
Siem submersible support, and surface support all of which 


will be further discussed in subsequent chapters. 
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aie cee sot oni tiCoanl —cppiesecrions Of diver and/or ROV 


supported underwater construction include: 


Hs cables 
2. pipelines 
34 coastal installations 


A. outfalls 


i sewage plants 
2. power plants 
B. airport extensions 
C. bridges and piers 
ene sectional alds 
5. waste facilities 
A. nuclear 
Be chemical 
6. astronomy telescopes, DUMAND (deep 


underwater muon and neutrino detector) 


(eet iehonrea oll and sas tacilities 

Set 1 Shores mining =tacilities 

9. undersea military installations 

ere Oe Plants Cocean thermal energy 
conversion) 


From the above it is evident that there are a myriad 
it applications requiring the use et subsurface 
Senstruction. The list is by no means exhaustive and new 


methods and requirements continue to evolve. 








GHAPTER THREE 


DIVING OPBRATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


3.1 GENERAL 


mrs Chapter will discuss the history of diving 
operations, examine basic underwater physics, diver 


Physiology, and identity the types of current diving 


@pparatus used. The capabilities and limitations of 
divers, and their methods of communication are also 
erocussed. These concepts are essential to understanding 
the nature of underwater construction because Taney 
Mmeig@@esent restrictions and capabilities of underwater 
EADOT . 


3.2 HISTORY 


Man's quest to build submarine structures and work 
under the sea is deeply rooted in the need to conduct 
Military and salvage operations, to engage in underwater 
commerce, and to expand the frontiers of knowledge through 


exploration and research. 





The diving profession can be traced back more than 
=e §6years. Barly diving efforts were confined to 
relatively shallow waters (¢ less than 100 feet ), where 
eavers harvested a variety of commercial materials 


Beemudinge food, sponges, coral, and mother of pearl (¢4:1>. 


Pam y es records of diving can be found in the writings 
meme ne Greek historian Herodotus. He wrote about the story 
Of a diver named Scyllis, who was employed by the Persian 
King Aerxes to recover sunken treasure in the Sth century 


Bees 64; 1>. 


Barly divers were active in military operations such 
as cutting anchor lines to set enemy ships adrift, boring 
fmePunching holes in the bottom of ships, building harbor 
defenses, and destroying enemy Pisvuallacions abroad. 
During the Sth century B.C. Syracusans erected submarine 
barriers of wood to repel attacking Athenian landing barges 
Baeoyracuse, Sicily. The Athenians on their second attack 


used underwater swimmers to dismantle the barriers. 


moamoete Bb. C.., Alexander the Great used diving soldiers 
during his siege of the island stronghold of Tyre (now 
Lebanon). The divers were used to destroy the Phoenician’s 
submerged boom defenses, and Alexander reportedly watched 


PienOoperation from a diving bell (5:33). 


Lo 





It was not until the general period 1500-1800 A.D. 
that successful devices were developed and put to use which 
enabled divers to remain underwater for lengths of time 
measured in hours rather than in minutes. This was 
primarily the diving bell but also included various designs 


of diving dress. 


Diving bells are literally bell shaped with the bottom 
open to the sea. These strong tubs are weighted to sink 
mercsically thus trapping enough air for the diver to 
breathe for several hours. fine principle @f the bell can 
be easily observed by pushing an inverted drinking glass 
miceO a Pail of water. The air inside the glass is slightly 
Compressed by the water with the air pressure equaling the 


water pressure. 


Because diving bells are suspended by a cable from the 
surface, ee have no Signi icant underwater 
Maneuverability beyond that provided by moving the surface 
Sapport ship. The diver can remain inside the bell 
Pesitioned directly over his work or can venture outside 


for short periods of time while holding his breath. 


ie 





Pimsce nretference to an actual practical diving bell was 
ma@es in 1531. Thereafter for several hundred years 
rudimentary but effective diving bells were used regularly. 
An American, William Phipps in the 1680’s modified the 
diving bell technique by supplying his divers with air from 
a series of weighted, inverted buckets when attempting to 


recover sunken treasure. 


nA 1690 English Astronomer Edmund Halley also 
developed a diving bell and used the same technique as 


Phipps except that he used weighted barrels of air from the 


surface. Halley and four other people remained at 60 feet 
miecne ihames River for almost 1.5 hours. Nearly 26 years 
later, he made an improved version of his diving bell and 


Spent more than four hours at a depth of 66 feet (4:1-2). 


Figure 2 shows the diving bell he designed. 


In 1715 another Englishman, John Lethbridge, developed 
ea completely enclosed one man diving dress. This equipment 
was essentially a reinforced, leather covered, barrel of 
air with a glass porthole for viewing and two arm holes 
with watertight sleeves permitting the occupant to 
accomplish useful work. Like a diving bell, this dress was 
aiso slung from a surface support ship and maneuvered by 


moving the ship. 


i 





Several other designs similar to Lethbridge’s diving 


dress were also developed, however they all suffered from 
mien Same basic limitation as did the diving bell. The 
diver had little freedom because he could not be 


Sem@oinually supplied with fresh air in a practical manner. 
meamevas NOC until the turn of the eighteenth century that a 
Seennological breakthrough occurred with the development of 


pump capable of delivering air under pressure. 


iy 


iy 


ofl il Roa 


banana ry 





fiieure 2 —  ~Halley*s Diving Bell 
Soumecs (45 )=3) 
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Various diving dress were invented utilizing the new 
air pumps. However traditional credit for the development 
Of the first practical diving dress was given to Augustus 
oiebe. He used a dress in which the diving helmet was 
sealed to a waist length suit that permitted the exhaust 
air to escape under the hem. By 1840, Siebe made a full 
Pemet Waterproof suit and added an exhaust valve ta the 
systen, This apparatus is the direct ancestor of the 


standard deep-sea diving dress in widespread use today. 


In 18490 a unit of the British Royal Engineers was 
engaged in a difficult project of removing the remains of a 
Sunken warship ‘HMsS Royal George) which fouled a major 
tieet anchorage just outside of Portsmouth, England. The 
Seercer in charge, Colonel William Pasley, decided that his 
MeemacliOn waS an ideal opportunity to formally test and 
evaluate the various types of diving apparatuses. Aiter 
his evaluation he recommended that the Siebe diving dress 


be adopted for future operations. 


When Colonel Pasley’s project was completed it was 


noted that all the divers suffered from attacks of 
rheumatism and hypothermia. The divers worked six to seven 
murs a day at depth af 60-70 feet. What appeared to be 


rheumatism was in fact a far more serious physiological 


problem later to be known as the "bends”. 


14 





By the mid 1800’s the diving bell was further improved 
and the newly developed high capacity air pump led to the 
construction of chambers large enough to permit several men 
to perform dry work on the sea floor. These chambers were 
knowh as caissons which is the French word for "big box’. 
The caisson was particularly advantageous for projects 
mevenving excavation of bridge footings or tunnel sections 


requiring long periods of underwater work. 


Caissons were designed to provide ready access to the 
Surface through the use of an air lock. The air pressure 
inside the caisson was held constant while men, debris, 


and/Yor materials could be passed in and out. 


The development of the caisson was a major step 
forward in engineering technology. Consequently their use 


expanded and the unexplained sickness that affected the 


caisson workers also became well known. hie sactes sbnes 
Seeoon disease was originally coined the "bends” by 
SeeserS On the Brooklyn Bridge in New York. The term may 


Pave Originated out of the similarity between the contorted 
posture of the suffering worker and an awkward, forward- 
leaning stance affected by fashionable ladies of the time 
ma@ewn as "the Grecian bend’. The bends and other 
physiological problems involving underwater construction 


fee Ciscussed in section 3.4 of this chapter. 


LD 





Because the bends was a problem with the underwater 
labor force, numerous inventors worked to create armored 
Giving suits that would free the diver from any and all 
problems of pressure. However, the utility of most armored 
Suits was questionable. They proved too clumsy and 
complicated to provide protection from extreme pressure and 
mewra not allow the diver to accomplish much work. fie cae 
1930's the maximum design depth of such suits was 700 feet 
eee that depth was never reached in actual Gave S. 
However, modern suits, now called one atmosphere diving 
dresses, have demonstrated their capability for specialized 


underwater tasks (4:1-7). 


Because the diving bell, diving dress, and caisson all 
Begquired surface support, maneuverability and flexibility 
Pas Limited. PiVeimeirs SOUShL Amway tO LTree the diver trom 
Surtace support and the air hose. The obvious solution was 
to provide the diver with his own portable air supply. The 
solution was the self contained underwater breathing 
apparatus (SCUBA). Scuba took some time to evolve because 
Teeener aA pump Of Suificient capacity nor tanks of adequate 
Strength existed to handle the high pressures needed for a 


meeetical air supply. 





There are three types of scuba devices: open circuit, 
elosea Circuit, and semi closed circuit. Each type has its 
own history of development. The open circuit scuba takes 
air from the supply tank, is inhaled by the diver, and then 


exhausted directly to the surrounding water. 


The basic closed system uses a tank of 100% oxygen to 
supply a breathing bag and the exhaust is recirculated 
through a chemical filter which removes carbon dioxide. 
Additional oxygen is then added from the tank to replace 


the lost oxygen. 


The semi closed system combines the features of both 
systens. "Using a mixture of gases for breathing, the 
apparatus recycles the gas through a carbon dioxide removal 
meio tcer and continually adds a small amount of oxygen-rich 
mexed gas to the system from a supply tank. The supply gas 
flow is pre-set to satisfy the body's oxygen demand and 
part of the recirculating mixed gas stream, equal to the 
supply gas flow, is continually exhausted to the water’ 
ee 1i-S). The semi-closed scuba provides significantly 
greater endurance than open-circuit systems in deep diving 
because the quantity of make up gas is constant regardless 


of depth. 
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The first important step in the development of scuba 
was the development of the demand regulator patented by 
Penoist Rouquayrol in 1866. This device adjusted the flow 
of air from the tank to meet the breathing and pressure 
requirements of the diver. Because the high pressure tanks 
did not exist at that time the regulator was utilized on 
surface supplied diving equipment and the technology turned 
to closed circuit designs. It was not until 60 years later 
that Rouquayrol’s demand regulator was used successfully on 


Open circuit scuba. 


in 1878 the first practical scuba was developed by 
ieee)|6CUd Leuss. ftevaic 2 Clesed=-circuit unit and used 1007 
oxygen for breathing. Unfortunately Fleuss was not aware 
of the serious problem of oxygen poisoning caused by 
breathing 100% oxygen under pressure. ew aAce WE), Utica! 
many years later that maximum safe depths were established 
for use of 100% oxygen. During World War II Jacque-Yves 
Cousteau and Emile Gaguan combined an improved demand 
regulator and high pressure air tanks to create the first 
fmeeey Gfficient and safe open circuit scuba. Their device 
Pao named the “Aqua-Lung” which today represents the most 
widely used and familiar diving equipment. With the 


development of the aqua lung numerous advances in diving 
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technology followed. cafe procedures and diving tables 
were established to avoid problems such as the bends, 
nitrogen narcosis and other ailments which will discussed 
under physiology in section 3.4. Safe limits and uses of 
air and different mixtures of gases were also developed as 
a result of the advances made in open and closed circuit 


scuba. 


ia addition, methods of decompression and saturation 
diving evolved which extended the diver’s endurance at 
greater depths. Similar to the caisson air lock, deep 
diving systems were developed thereby increasing 


flexibility of continuous deep diving operations. 


Having explained the basic evolution of the 
development of diving operations, one must briefly review 
unGerwater physics and physiology in order to understand 
the capabilities and restrictions placed on the various 
Peeeanm diving systems and platforms necessary to carry out 
umeerwater construction by the diver. These systems and 


their operations will be further discussed in detail. 
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3.3 UNDERWATER PHYSICS 


3,3,1 General 


ies principles of physics provide the keystone in 
understanding the various diving techniques, procedures, 
and operation of diving equipment. They are also important 
concerning the effects that the underwater environment has 
on the human boady. Knowledge of the behavior of gases, the 
Bmeeeciples Of buoyancy, and the properties of sound, heat, 
Seem Light underwater are particularly important to the 


diver and how he accomplishes work. 


3.3.2 Kinetic Theory of Gases 


The behavior of gases is especially important to the 
aver. Boyle’s Law, Charles’ Law and Dalton's Law are all 
epee =any in Calculating the effects of pressure, volume, 
and temperature on the diver as well as his equipment and 


tools. These gases laws are presented below: 


Boyle's Law 


PV=K 
in which P = pressure 
V = volume 
K = a constant 


2Q 





Charles Law 
V/T=K 
in which T = temperature 


P, V defined above 


Daltons Law 


i See ee ee ec > EY CPP 
ieee: a b S n 
and 
ee? = PP Hoven VOL er LOO 
a Boca! a 
where PP = partial pressures of various gases. 
n 
The total pressure (P » exerted by a mixture is 
eae: 


equal to the sum of the pressures of each different gas 


making up the mixture. The pressure of each different gas 


is know as the partial pressure. 


The General Gas Law is a combination of Boyle's Law 
and Charle’s Law and is expressed as: 
fev Ds © = K = P CV Of T 
i 1 1 aoe e 


P = initial pressure ‘absolute? 
1 


Ve=j= initial volume 
i 


T = initial temperature ‘absolute) 
1 


ak: 





Ee—- tinal pressure (absolute) 


a 

VY = final volume 
a 

T = final temperature ‘absolute? 
Zz 


K= a constant 


The importance of Boyle’s Law can be demonstrated by a 
Simple example using a balloon. The balloon can represent 
the divers lungs, air lift bags, or any gas filled device 
Which can expand easily. ft (eee uove progres volume balloon 
is submerged to a depth of 33 feet, the pressure outside 
the balloon will have doubled because of the addition of 
Seem atmosphere of pressure. The etfect on the volume of 
the balloon will be a reduction to one half the original 


volume, 


PV = K 
exeetchne Surface: 1] “atm absolute) K 1 cubic foot =l 
Eyooeteet: 2 “atm absolute) X V = 1 V=0.5 cubic ft. 


Beemooeteet: S xX V=laeVv= 0:33 cubic ft. 


atm atmosphere 


tO 
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Figure 3 Home hapitecaleatsplay Of the balloon at 
different depths (1 atm =33 FT). Notice that sudden 
changes in depth while in shallow water can be more 
eeameerous than an equivalent change in depth while working 
in deeper water. For example, if a diver is ascending from 
Beep water and does not vent air to offset the increasing 
volume in his suit or equipment his situation will become 
mncreasingly critical. The faster he ascends, the more the 
air expands, causing an even faster ascent until he pops to 
Plemsoiriace, out of control, with possible serious injury 
due to decompression sickness or from colliding with a 
Seerace object. Pi weondieten is Known as blowing up”. 
Two other examples of necessary calculations using the 
above gas equations are found in Appendix A which comes 


from the U.S. Navy Air Diving Manual. 


Dalton’s Law is significant because partial pressures 
of gases increase with increased depth. Therefore the 
Siightest contamination of a breathing mixture with carbon 
dioxide or other contaminates could increase the toxic 
SmrectS of the contaminate which normally would not be a 
problem at surface pressures. Figure 4 provides an example 


of Dalton's Law. 





VOL. VS PRESSURE FOR SUBMERGING BALLOON 


Dernonstration of Boyle's Law 
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Bieure 3 - Volume-Pressure Relationship of Submerging Balloon 


Humidity is an important factor in a breathing mixture 


because proper amounts aid the diver'’'s comfort by 
moistening body tissues. However too much humidity can 
also cause problems. Condensed water vapor can freeze and 
block air passageways in hoses and equipment, fog the 


diver’s faceplate and corrode his equipment. 
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Partial Pressure: 


in case |, similar to the situation in a diver's lungs, the partial 
pressures of the two gases (at constant volume) increase because 
of the addition of more gas molecules. 


In case II, similar to an open-bottom diving bell, partial pressures of 
the two gases increase due to compression. 


In both cases the sum of the partial pressures equals the hydrostatic 
pressure, and individual partial pressures increase In direct propor- 


tion to absolute pressure. = atmosphere 


Peesure 4 - Partial Pressure of Gases in Relation to Depth 
Seurce. )<4:2-17> 





Another relevant law of physics is Henry's Law which 


States that the amount of gas that will dissolve in a 


eee i Cl at a given temperature is almost directly 
proportional to the partial pressure of that gas. This law 
is mapertant in the physiological aspects of gases 
@issolving in the diver's bloodstream which will be 


Pe Me=soOd in section 3.4. 


3.3.3. Buoyancy 


Pueyancy is the ferce that makes objects float. ie 
Peameetars. defined by the Greek mathematician Archimedes. 
He established that any object wholly or partly immersed 
'meeluid is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight of the 
displaced fluid. This is known as Archimedes Principle and 


Peeeies to all objects and all fluids. 


Apchimedes Principle is applied regularly in diving 
Operations, underwater construction, and in marine salvage. 
The diver uses buoyancy compensation devices in the same 
way that a fish uses its air bladder to control buoyancy 
and vertical movement. In COnstruction, divers apply the 
principle of buoyancy when using various types of lift bags 
to move heavy and bulky objects such as instrument arrays, 
Support towers, anchors, pallets of construction materials, 


tools, equipment, and other objects. These lift bags range 
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Mm—~eritrt Capacities froma few pounds to several tons. 
Therefore the principle of buoyancy is extremely important 
in marine and underwater operations. Lift bags and other 
buoyancy devices are discussed in more detail in section 


foe Underwater Construction Tools. 


S.>.4 Sound 


Because water is fairly dense it is an excellent sound 
@emeuctOr and will transmit sound at a velocity of 3240 
miles per hour. This is approximately four times faster 
fem che speed of sound in the air. Underwater sound 
transmission was put to practical use during both WWI and 
WWII, in that communication was set up using bells which 
could be heard underwater up to 15 miles away. Also 
listening devices could detect enemy submarines and ships 


feom Lar away. 


However because sound travels so fast underwater, 
human ears cannot detect the direction of a sound source. 
This represents a disadvantage because the diver cannot 
locate objects by sound or detect sources of danger such as 


power boats or machinery. 


at 





Also variations in temperature, 1.@., thermoclines, 
Can cause refraction or bending of sound waves emanating 
from a sonar pulse. This causes problems for sonar 
operators attempting to obtain bearings on underwater 
objects and also interferes with communications between 


submarines and surface ships using underwater telephones 


epee). 


It is impossible for divers to talk to one another. 
However, two divers wearing deep sea gear can put their 
helmets together and carry on a conversation because the 


metal helmets easily conduct the sound of their voices. 


Because sound iS a pressure wave and is readily 
conducted by water, shock waves from explosive charges can 
severely injure divers and structures with air cavities. 
Therefore underwater excavation, demolition, anew elt ane 
tools using explosive charges must be handled and used with 


Gare. 
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So.3.5 © Heat 


The main concern with heat transfer is keeping the 
Giver’s body temperature constant. Heat is conducted in 
three ways: GEemeuct ion, Semvect iG, Nie radi aelOn . 


Meeveral factors contribute to the problem of maintaining a 


ever’ Ss body temperature including-- suit compression, 
increased gas density, thermal conducting of breathing 
meeaes, and respiratory heat loss” ¢(4:2-24). Normal rubdber 


wet suits lose 60% of their insulating value at 33 feet and 
Gema consequence a thicker rubber suit, adry suit, or a 


hot water suit is needed for extended exposures at greater 


depths. 
The Cnerpmal conaductivity of a cas is direeegly 
Pmeperctcional to its density. Therefore heat loss through 


Seer insulating barriers and respiratory heat lost to the 
Surroundings increases with depth. fiom SoteuUaArion 1S 
further aggravated when high thermal conductivity gases, 


such as helium-oxygen (7 times that of air), are used for 


IN 
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Breathing. When breathing helium-oxygen, the respiratory 


heat loss alone increases from 10% of the body’s heat 


generating capacity at 1 atmosphere, to 28% at eo 
atmospheres, and to 50% at 21 atmospheres. Under these 
“eecumstances, insulating materials are insufficient to 


maintain body temperatures, and supplementary heat ‘usually 
hot water) must be supplied to the body surface and 


respiratory gas (4-24). 


3.3.6 Light 


Light behaves differently in water than in air for a 
number of reasons. Because the behavior of light affects 
the diver’s visibility, and consequently his performance, 
it must be discussed. Underwater conditions which affect 
meee are; diffusion, which scatters light, turbidity, 
Weer DlOocks light, absorption, which alters the color and 


m_ieemolty Of light, and refraction, which bends light. 


Light that penetrates the water decreases in intensity 
with depth, as light rays are scattered and absorbed. in 
Clear water there is enough light for vision to about 300 
feet (100 meters) but if the water is turbid, filled with 


impurities such as silt, algae, and chemical pollution, the 
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light is cut off much sooner. In these cases there may be 
Semen light for vision but the particles block the sight 
of the diver. In severe cases, the diver may be blind the 
minute he goes below the surface, which is common in most 


Mareors and rivers in urban areas. 


Besides the change in intensity of light, the color 
Mmieeroy of light also changes. The color of the water 
itself is influenced by many factors such as color of the 
Sky “whether blue or dull gray), the quantity and nature of 
Suspended particles such as sand or algae, and the depth of 
the water. Celors are “atfected by depth because 
wavelengths of visible light are progressively absorbed by 
the water and filtered out. In shallow water the red end 
or the light spectrum is filtered out and as depth 
increases yellow light disappears. hee ens pOimnr “mest 


objects take on a blue color and red objects appear black. 


Peanaction of light distorts the diver's vision. The 
bending of light causes an apparent displacement of 
objects. The effect is most pronounced for a diver wearing 
a face mask or helmet with a glass faceplate. The rays of 
light, reflected from an object, must first pass through 
the water, then the glass and then the air inside the face 
mask before reaching the lens of the eye. AG each 
interface, as it enters a more or less dense mediun, Ie 


meee be refracted. 
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Because of refraction, ebjects underwater appear 
larger, and therefore closer, at a factlie Gof about four 
Maeparent>) to three “actual). The rock or wrench that 
seemed just within reach of the diver is actually about a 


Beer Lurther away and a fish 20 feet from the diver will 


WH) 


eem to be only 15 feet away. 


Because of the above characteristics of Peet, 
underwater construction requires supplemental lighting, 


especially at deep depths. 


3.4 Diver Physiology 


fe is not within the scope of this paper to mention 
ali the possible physical ailments or conditions that occur 
furing diving. They are numerous and each one has a cause 
and effect relationship with the behavior of gases and 
pressure described in underwater physics. Therefore common 
physiology problems encountered are listed in Appendix B 
Mmech are taken from the U.S. Navy Diving Manual. A diver 
employed in underwater operations and construction must be 
pemetcaculariy aware of all physiological problems associated 
with diving so that he can avoid injuring himself. 
Performing underwater tasks can distract the diver from 
observing mandatory safety precautions and therefore he 


must be alert and knowledgeable about his own physiology. 
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3.5 TYPES OF DIVING APPARATUS 


There are numerous varieties of diving apparatus which 
either use air or mixed gases for breathing. Some of the 
diving equipment has previously been mentioned. Pecause 


there are so many different types only the basic units will 


be addressed. 


3.5.1 Air Diving Apparatus 


Air diving operations use the following basic types of 


equipment: 


1. Self contained underwater breathing apparatus 
(SCUBA) 


@. wourface supplied diving equipment 


Appendix CC contains the general descriptions of a 
scuba apparatus and three surface supplied apparatuses. 
The normal and maximum limits for each are also provided. 
The appendix was taken from information contained in the 


U.S. Navy Diver's Manual. 


When operating this equipment or any other air diving 
equipment, the diver must strictly adhere to standard air 
diving tables and allow for decompression times. This is 


Meeessary so the diver does not build up residual amounts 
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of dissolved nitrogen in the blood and get the bends 
(decompression sickness) when he surfaces. Piece cain 
Saoeo aivers are also restricted from flying in aircraft 
after dives because ambient pressure (‘cabin pressure) could 
cause nitrogen bubbles to form in the divers blood stream. 
Along the same line of logic, divers must follow different 
procedures when diving in elevated bodies of water such as 


mountain lakes and rivers. 


The dive tables tell the diver the maximum time he can 
stay ae a@ certain depth without making decompression 
stops. If a decompression dive is planned, the tables also 
fame che diver what stops he must make (depth and timed 


Demore he returns to the surface. 


Decompression diving is very dangerous and is only 


done by professional divers with proper equipment and 


decompression chambers. 
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3.5.2. Mixed Gas Diving Apparatus 


iGmeavoid the problems with nitrogen in the blood 
stream associated with air diving, divers can breathe 
mixtures of inert gas and oxygen. The most prevalent 
mixture used is helium and oxygen. Because mixed gas 
diving operations involve complicated equipment, dive 
meres, and numerous safety procedures, it is beyond the 
Scope of this paper to go into detail on the apparatus 


used. 


The theoretical limit for mixed gas diving is 600 
meters (2000 feet). Divers have performed underwater dry 
welding on pipeline construction at depths of 300 meters 
(984 feet). Divers performing test dry welds have been 
Simulated in hyperbaric chambers to 350 meters. Therefore 
mixed gas dives cam. be used’ in development and 
memotruction on the continental shelf. In addition, these 
mixtures allow deep diving operations to last over extended 
memrods of time in a hyperbaric environment. Diving under 
the above conditions Pes oiemalt ye Tererred {6 as 


Sxeeuration diving. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


DIVBR SUPPORTED CONSTRUCTION 


4.1 GENERAL 


The previous chapters reviewed the history of the 


development of diver operations, physics of the underwater 
environment, aiver physiology, and types of diving 
epparatus. It can obviously be concluded from this 


knowledge that the underwater environment represents an 
extremely adverse, dangerous, and complex place to perform 
construction tasks. Therefore construction methods and 
Peeeeaures must follow strict safety guidelines to protect 


the diver and equipment. 


This chapter will discuss frequently used underwater 
tools, general excavation, welding, and the role or 
Peetabricated construction. The objective is to outline 
Mime Ooasic Capabilities of the diver's ability to perform 
underwater construction tasks. Operations planning and 


Semeduling will be covered in the next chapter. 
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4,2 UNDERWATER TOOLS 


Most commercially available tools used underwater are 
tools originally designed for land use with a few minor 
Mmeeetications, such as protective coatings of grease, epoxy 
Swamy Ol chromium plate for corrosion resistance, or a 
S@eera! handle for adaptation to a manipulator arm on a 
submersible (manned or remote). However, the underwater 
environment generally degrades the performance of both the 
Operator and the tool. For example, a simple task like 
Sieaving a nail becomes significantly more apitaculse 
underwater because of limited visibility, resistance of the 
water to rapid movements, attenuation of the hammer blow at 
impact due to water viscosity, restrictions caused by the 
diving equipment and confined working spaces, and 


uncontrolled movement of the work piece or the diver. 


However, because the cost of divers and diving systems 
are expensive, underwater tools or work systems are now 


being designed specifically for underwater applications and 


ease of use by the diver. This is extremely important 
because the diver is constantly under physical and 
psychological stress. The diver must also be free to make 


Peemescments to his suit and hold himself and the tool 


steady in ocean currents. 
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For the purposes of this report, diving systems must 
be distinguished from work systems. A diving system is the 
facets CQUipment necessary to bring a diver to a specific 
meer, CO provide life support, and to return the diver to 
imi ouriace. A work system is the equipment added to the 
Mmeeoee cO allow Or enhance the capability to do work. 
meemewt a work system a diver iS primarily only an 
observer. Diving systems and work systems also apply to 
manned submersibles which will brietly be reviewed later in 


ears Chapter. 


Tools requiring only human energy from the diver to 
eee orm a2 task are known as hand tools and toois requiring 
@@eecional energy are called power tools. Typical diver 


held hand tools and some of their uses are listed in Table 


a 

Power tools can be classified according to their 
Semece OL POwer, Operation, function, etc. Power sources 
Can be pneumatic, hydraulic, electric, or explosive. 


Typical underwater power tools and their uses are shown in 


Meeeres 5 through 13. 
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Table 


Banding tools 
Bolt cutter 
Chisel 
C-clamps 
Drill 
File 
Grappling hook 
Hack saw 
Hammer 
Carpenter 
Chipping 


Sledge 
Handsaw 
Knife 
Pipe cutter 
Pry bar 
Scraper 


Shears, snips, and side cutters 


Shovel 

Standard rigging 
Taps and dies 
Wrench 


a - 


Source: 
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Typical Diver Handheld Tools 


Securing forms for cutting and welding 
Shear rods, spikes, pins, wires 

Cutting 

Securing objects temporarily 

Drilling holes in wood 

Enlarging holes 

Securing objects, anchoring 

Cutting steel cable, heavy ropes, small pipe 


Driving nails, small pins 

Cleaning growth and scale off welds, 
taking rock samples 

Driving stakes, spikes, pins 

Cutting plank, timbers, piling 

Cutting light line, rope 

Cutting pipe 

Moving or removing objects 

Cleaning surfaces 

Cutting line, small wires 

Moving small amounts of bottom soil 

Securing and moving objects 

Threading pipe or rod 

Turning nuts, bolts, pipe fittings 





.10 3325 





1-inch square drive 
3/4 to 1-1/4-inch bolt capacity 





Air requirement: 90 psig 
Weight: 23 Ib in air 


Figure 5 - Pneumatic-powered impact wrench. 
Seurce: -ClO435 ) 


3/4-inch square drive 
5/8 to 3/4-1nch bolt capacity 
Wereghl: 10 Ibin air 


No-load speed. 950 rpm at 3 gpm 









Hydraulte requirement: 3 gpm at 
1000 pseg minimum 


Lightweight, diver-operated, hydraulic-powered impact wrench. 
Figure 6 ~— — (Courtesy of Stanley Hydraulic Tools, Milwaukie, Oregon.) 


source: (10:35) 
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Figure 7 - Manipulator-operated, hydraulic-powered impact wrench. 
Source. FOr so 


40 ft-lbf per blow 
1 to 300 blows per minute 


Weight: 32 !b in air 
22 |b in water 


Hydraulic requirement: 0.5 to 3 
gpm at 2000 psig 








Figure 8 —  Diver-operated linear impact tool. 
SOuUrce. (10.37) 
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Depth of cut: 3 inches Wheel speed: 3500 rpm at 15 gpm 
Wheel diameter: 10 inches Hydraulic requirements: 15 gpm at 
Weight: 19 Ib in air 1500 psig 







Figure 9Q — Diver-operated abrasive cutoff saw. (Courtesy of Stanley Hy- 
draulic Tools, Milwaukie, Oregon.) 
Source: (10:40) 


-Depth of cut: 1:1/Z inches ee 2 wee 
-Wheel ‘diameter: 8 inches’ * = “elites 

Weight: 12 lb dry Boag. e's in 7 _ ote aa os oe a. Bed 

10 Ib wet 

Wheel speed: 3000 rpm at 6 gpm 


Hydraulic requirements: 6 gpm at 
1000 psig 
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Figure 10 —  Manipulator-operated abrasive cutoff saw. 
source: (10:40) 
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Cutting bar length: 24 inches 


rs. Weight: 14 Ib in air 








Fb | Hydraulic requirements: 10 gpm at 
ten, ee — 1500 psig minimum 
te, Pry = 
de ce 
‘ Lane an, 
ate, 
Figure 11 — _ Hydraulic-powered chain saw for diver use. (Courtesy of Stanley 


Hydraulic Tools, Milwaukie, Oregon.) 
Source: (10:43) 


Cable Capacity: 1-1/8-inch 
diameter 


Weight: 22 Ib in air 


Hydraulic requirements: 
10,000 psig 


Figure 12 — _ Drtver-operated, hydraulic-powered cable and bar cutter. (Cour- 
tesy of H. K. Porter Inc., Somerville, Massachusetts.) 


SOurcet? 1610: 26) 
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1-1/2-inch square drive Hydraulic requirement: 16 gpm at 
’ 1-1/2 to 2-inch bolts 1000 psig minimum 
Weight: 80 Ib in air 


No-load speed: 565 rpm 
at 16 gpm 






Figure 13 -— Heavy-duty, diver-operated, hydraulic-powered impact wrench. 
(Courtesy of Stanley Hydraulic Tools, Milwaukie, Oregon.) 


source: (10:43) 

Many Of these tools have been specifically designed 
for remote operated vehicle (ROV) manipulator arms and are 
part of a Work Systems Package developed for use with the 
Uys. Navy’s Pontoon Implacement Vehicle (PIV), Alvin, and 
other submersibles. The Work Systems Package is similar a 
carry on tool shop enabling a submersible to complete a 
Mamiety Of jobs without returning to the surface. The 
submersible therefore can assist divers or work separately 
at greater depths. Table 3 lists the tools included in 


the package. The maximum operating depth of these tools is 


mommoOO feet. 
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Operating 
Mode 


Rotary 
Hydraulic 


Linear 
Hydraulic 


Power 
Velocity 


Power Head 
High speed 


Low speed 
Reciprocating knife 
Chipping hammer 
Impact wrench 
Winch 


Jack 
Spreader 
Cable cutter 
Cable cutter 
Stud gun 


a. Multiply by 0.113 to convert to N-m. 


b. Multiply by 2.54 to convert to cm. 


c. Multiply by 4.45 to convert to N. 


The 


But 


me Uina tic 


Submersible 


the 


Operating depth for the power hand 


primary 


appltecavioens 


Table 


Summary of Work Systems Package tool suit. 


Wire brush, Grinder, 


Cutoff wheel 
Drill, Tap, Die 


Chisel! 
Sockets 


Padeye 


Source. 


the 


> 


BOs 


Submersible and no hose is required. 


or hydraulic hose required. 


power 


Function 
Brush, Grind, Cut 


Drill, Thread 
Rope cut 
Chip 
Bolt-unbolt 
Pull 


Jacking 
Spreading 
Cut cable 


Cut cable 
Attach padeye 


restricumon is the practical 


For ROV and 


SeanesS 


pemece 1966, the U.S. WNavy’s Naval Civil 
Laboratory (NCEL) has been developing and 
experimental diver tool systems which use 
myaraulics. 


tools 


trem 


‘ Capability 
125 |bf- int 


275 Ibf-in 

2-inch dia.” 

37 Ibf, 21 strokes/s 
1,320 Ibf-in 

1,000 lbf* 

19,000 Ibf, 8-1/2 inch 
2,876 Ibf. 13 inch 
1-inch-dia. wire rope 
1-1/4-inch-dia. wire rope 
1/8 to 5/8-inch-thick 
mild steel 





varies 


Fenothy Vox 


other 


the 


Engineering 
evaluating 
seawater 


Their most recently developed system consists 


of a diesel hydraulic power supply, a rotary impact wrench, 


meee drill, 


bandsaw, 
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and a rotary propeller cleaning brush. 





Normally these power tools use oil. seawater hydraulic 


systems are advantageous because they eliminate the need 


fOr oil, have a singie umbilical hose, are compatible with 
the environment, reduce maintenance and increase 
Meera bility, and reduce fire and health hazards. aes 


Systems have distinct disadvantages because the presence of 
Stl poses a fire hazard to divers when in a hyperbaric 


environment (65:1). 


Unique advantages of seawater hydraulic tools are: 


ee Return hoses are not required, only a single 
small diameter hose which is flexible and easier to 
maneuver is attached. Drag imposed forces from ocean 
Currents are significantly reduced. 

am The diver can connect and disconnect as well as 
assemble or disassemble the Pye mau lic components 
underwater. 

3. Maintenance is reduced because the tool functions 
with seawater internally and externally. Figure 14 shows 


the seawater hydraulic impact wrench. 
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Impact wrench showing major subcomponents. 


Fairmont adaptor, modified 


Ingersoll-Rand impactor frame 
nae 2910P3 washer port adaptor 


thru 
2 


‘ water hvdraulic 
st radial ca = he 
tool motor 
: cou 
SES oupling a 
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. reversing valve 7 

an Nor =~ 
z a Torlon valve spool = \\\\&)) 

ee a , _— \ Nae 


Py —_ on/off trigger valve | 
Sas Torlon valve spool 


modified Fairmont handle 


discharge 


Figure 14 — Impact wrench showing seawater fluid path for bearing lubrication 
within the impact mechanism. 


source: (6:14) 
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Other tools developed by the 


geotechnical tools which are 


engineers in site selection; 
depths and breakout 


forces; designing 


iaeene Structures such as piers, 


NCEL 


are several 


used by divers to aid 
calculating object embedment 
Bena t LOnss Lot 


sewer outfalls, pipelines, 


ena Other structures that will interact with the seafloor. 


These tools can be operated in a water depth up to 130 feet 


and 


Mmeeures 15 through 20 describe each tool 


IMPACT CORER — This tool takes a soil sample (core) up to 
30 inches long and 1.5 inches in diameter in a clear Lexan 
plastic core tube. This core tube is supported by a frame 
which also contains a built-in impact hammer to drive the 
core tube into the soil. This corer has a piston in the core 
tube designed to stay at the seafloor surface and create a 
suction in the tube to help retrieve a relatively undisturbed 
soil sample. The core is sealed in the core tube and can be 
shipped to a geotechnical laboratory for testing. The tool is 
47 inches long and weighs 16 pounds in seawater. 





Figure 15 - impact Gorer 


S@wmee Ww wCy '2 > 
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water temperatures from 28 degrees F to 930 degrees F 


a e 


Cea 


2 e 
e impact 
pee ais hammer 


— 
head = SS 


head nut 


< 

ae 
=~ 

“= 


core tube : 
‘ —— guide frame 


piston (inside 
core tube) 





MSPT (Miniature Standard Penetration Test) — This tool 
takes in-situ geotechnical data in cohesionless soils (sands). "_— handle 
The tool consists of a shaft with a cone tip at the bottom and paramer 

a hammer on a guide shaft on the top. The cone tip Is set on elise 

the seafloor and the hammer raised to the top of the guide Herts: i 
shaft. The hammer is then allowed to free-fall. The number Sees 
of such hammer blows per 3-inch increment of penetration is : 
counted. The hammer blow counts can be related to relative gous 
density. Data can be taken to a depth of 30 inches. The tool : 
is 39 inches long (stored), 68 inches long extended, and ae 
weighs 14 pounds in seawater. 


¢ 

















aerure LO — Miniature Standard Penetration Test 
Seurce:) (72) 


VANE SHEAR — This tool takes in-situ data in cohesive 5 
(clay-like) soils. The tool consists of three sizes of vanes 
attached to 30-inch shafts and a torque wrench that attaches - 


to the top of the vane shafts. The torque wrench is used to torque wrench 


rotate the vane in the soil until the soil fails in shear. The A socket 
torque (in.-lb) required to cause this failure is measured ee 


vane shaft 





and converted to vane shear strength (psi) through an equa- 
tion. Data can be taken to a depth of 30 inches. The tool 1s 


34 inches long and weighs 10 pounds in seawater. ee 





Bagure 17 - Vane Shear 
DOURGcoceun ty: oO? 


ROCK CLASSIFIER — This tool produces data on the nee ae 
surficial strength of rock. The tool is a standard rock classi- cage 

fier used on land that has been fitted into an underwater 
housing. The rock classifier works by pressing a plunger 
against the rock surface; an internal hammer strikes and 


%,’ 


SS 
io 7 


- OO oy rock classifier 
rebounds from the plunger. A rebound number is read off the ag 


a 
z ° . A mn \ \. 
classifier’s scale and is related to axial compressive strength panes ORV 

ye \ « 
and the tangent modulus of the rock through charts. The tool a poe ue 


is 19 inches long and weighs 3 pounds in seawater. 


head 





Pie une hoo Rock Classifier 
SOuUmees C7: 3) 
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JET PROBE — This tool is used to determine sediment 
thickness by probing the seafloor to locate bedrock or other 
hard layers, It can also be used to verify subbottom profiler 
data. The tool consists of a 10-foot length of pipe with an 
on/off valve attached to a waterpump by 150 feet of water- 
hose. The tool is 11 feet long and weighs 15 pounds in 
seawater. The waterpump weighs 43 pounds. 





water pump 


> _ jet probe 
10 ft pipe 





Peeure 19 — Jet Probe 


SOuRe se Cea 


VACUUM CORER -— This tool takes an 8-foot core, 
1.5 inches in diameter, that is fairly disturbed (due to the 
effect of the vacuum). The tool consists of an 8-foot clear 
Lexan plastic core tube and corer head attached to an educ- s 


tor by a vacuum hose. Water is pumped through the eductor L 


water hose 


7 





to create a suction in the vacuum hose and core tube. The ay 
es 


vacuum helps the core tube penetrate the seafloor and allows 
divers to take an 8-foot core. The core can be sealed in the 
core tube and sent to a geotechnical laboratory for analysis. 
The type of analysis that can be done is limited by the 
amount of disturbance. The tool is 9 feet ne and weighs 
18 pounds in seawater. 


Vacuum Corer 
Source: (7:3) 


Figure 20 - 
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NCEL also developed a diver operated grout dispensing 
@un, as shown in Figure 21, for installing rebar anchor 
Bemeese2n Soft, porous coral, concrete, and other materials. 
This tool pneumatically mixes the epoxy grouts underwater 
obtaining holding capacities in excess of 40,000 pounds for 
rebar grouted into concrete blocks. However proper 
installation techniques must be used to achieve these 
results. Figures 22 and 23 show the type of rebar tested 
and Figure 24 shows the results of several pullout tests 
all under the same conditions. It should be noted that two 
different divers were used and thus low pullout results 


were attributed to improper dispensing by diver 5 (8:24). 


The tools discussed above do not provide a complete 
list of all that are available however they are the most 
frequently used for underwater construction. In the next 
three sections, moving weights, welding, ana: excavation 
will be discussed as well as the equipment and associated 


tools used for those tasks. 
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Figure 22 - Failed rebar fastener. 
SOUmce: (6°99) 
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Bisture 23 = Test fastener |. 
Seunmee (S:39) 


Be 
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(File: Pull-outt, 11/1/83) 
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Preuue 24 — Grouted Rebar Pullout Test 


source: (8:58) 
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4.3 MOVING WEIGHTS 


Pee previgusiy discussed, Archimede’s Principle is used 
@eewoencliy in underwater construction. Buoyant lift bags 
San act as underwater fork lifts moving heavy and bulky 
objects from one place to another. There are several lift 


bag systems 


ee open bottom 


tJ 


closed bottom 


3. variable buoyancy zipper bags 

4. fixed displacement Kevlar bags 

Zc aniuliveis  AuLOmMAtTIC buoyancy control (CABCO) 
bags 


Pee above lift bass are shown in Figure 25. 


Typical open bottom lift bag sizes are listed in Table 
4. The buoyancy of these bags is increased by admitting 
Peeemco the bottom opening and decreased by exhausting air 
through the top-mounted, manually operated, air exhaust 


valve. Buoyancy however, tweet ricult to control sveeause 





jl 


NW 


YY 


PROFESSIONAL RANGE 





MINOR RANGE 


Open-bottom lift bags. 





TOP BOTTOM 





2200 POUND LIFT BAG 300 POUND FLOATATION BALLOON 


Closed-bottom lift bags. 


ZIPPER SET FOR 
525 POUNDS OF 
LIFT 


LIFT BAG wITH 
SUPPORT RING 





SCUBA YOKE WITH 
NONRETURN VALVE 





te GOOEY 
SCUBA BOTTLE 





Fixed-displacement lift bag. 


Variable-buoyancy lift bag. Contunuous Automauc Buoyancy 
(CABCO) lift bag. 
Rugunrew2.s — Various Types of Buoyant Lift Bags 


SaOuUrce: (9: 2-23) 
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or the on-off nature or the exhaust valves and the change 
in buoyancy ‘gas volume change) with depth. A slight 
Seems aliows the bag to expand and buoyancy to increase 


feeeme Can cause the bag and its load to accelerate towards 


moe Surface. Conversely, a descent compresses the bag, 


Q) 


Semeing a loss of buoyancy and acceleration downward. 


Table 4 -~ Open-Bottom Lift Bag Available Sizes 


Lane Overall Shipping 
Capacity Width Weight 
(1b) (fe) (1b) 


Minor Range 
M2 
M5 
M10 


Professional Range 
rer 
EY 
ar 2 





Poe -commce COM litt bagseare used as Ssalvazve devices 
eee as surface floats. Pheyeare wavallable in AUran vse 7 er 
Bee sizes from 220 to 11,000 pounds. The bags come with 


an air inlet for inflation and an over pressure relief 
fave tO prevent rupture due to pressure imbalance during 
ascent. Puevanecy central is peor so they are™mostly used 
tor surface floating objects or when excessive buoyancy is 


needed. 





salvage pontoons are used as salvage lift devices 
enly. =e eet et Lectl ve imme onscructioOn applications 
fiiemce cCheir bulk and lack of buoyancy control. Pit eae on 
memeeeoneralliy controlled from the surface rather than by 
mers because of the lack of control and large buoyant 


forces involved. 


Variable buoyancy iift bags have the open bottom 
@esign but use a full length vertical zipper to adjust the 
air volume of the bag. AScenu lowmeentrea@lled by ailowing 


feeeeae> Air to exhaust out the zipper hole. These bags are 


N 


quite useful for controlled ascent with moderate payloads. 
me@wever the bag is quite unstable in descent because air 
mists be continually added to compensate for air volume 
changes due to compression. The air supply comes from an 


Secacned scuba bottle. 


- 


Fixed displacement bags are otf the closed bottom 
Beeren and employ a nonextendable, teardrop-shaped, Kevlar 
mereass coated with neoprene. Three lirt sizes are 
available: Oe) tons; 5) tons, ana 20: tons. The diver 
controls the buoyancy using three valves: air inlet, water 
Mees, and water outlet. On ascent, expanding air exhausts 
through two relief valves and on descent displacement is 
Mememrecanscant by adding air from an attached umbilical air 


hose. The system is reliable in service and can easily be 


SeeerOllead by a trained diver. 


AXe) 





Somuinmucus ~AULOmAtic Buoyancy Control <«CABCO>) 1ift 
Dags are open bottom, teardrop shaped lift balloons made of 
Petyester fabric coated with polyvinyl chloride (PVC). 
Bu@e@yancy is controlled by a flexible standpipe which 
penetrates the top and is affixed along the bag’s side. By 
adjusting the height of the standpipe opening the diver can 
change the internal water level of the bag. pes 
supplied to the bag from the surface and is allowed to vent 
maneoueh the standpipe similar to the zipper arrangement on 
the variable buoyancy lift bag. However “CABCO) bags are 
Seeeerecult to use and are not recommended for construction 
use. Various lifting capacities are available: 220 and 


meee pounds and 2,5,and 10 tons (9:2-25). 


Bemesalvage of large objects on the continental shelf, 
the U.S. Navy developed a Large Object Salvage System 
See) Which has a lifting capacity or 100 tons at.a depth 
of 850 feet. The system is basically a large pontoon which 
uses a hydrazine liquid («(N H ) system to generate low 

2 
density gases for pressure ee tae and deballasting. tJne 


mor Leatures of the LOSS are shown in Figure 26. 
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4,4 WELDING AND CUTTING 


Underwater welding and cutting have been used for many 


years in salvage, repair, and construction. The use of 
land welding techniques in open water is called “wet” 
welding. When a pressurized chamber is used to provide a 


dry environment around the weld zone or the entire work 
Seeay this is called "dry" welding. Dry welding techniques 
Seer irst used in the mid 1960's. these techniques 


maclude the following (10:48): 


i Dry hyperbaric welding in an open-bottom chamber 
which encloses the weld area and the welder. 

Es Minihabitat welding, a small chamber enclosing 
the work area and upper jeye@ae of the 


welder/diver's body. 


UO 


Portable dry box weiding, a small transparent box 
sealed against the weld area where the water is 


displaced by welding gas. 


There are other techniques used for underwater welding 


but they are experimental, such as firecracker welding and 
explosive welding. These will also be discussed in this 
B-ecion. 





There are two kinds of underwater cutting techniques: 
mechanical and thermal. Mechanical cutting equipment was 
previously discussed such as the hydraulic chain saw, band 
Saw, and abrasive cutoff saw. Cutting can also _ be 


eecomplished with explosive hole punches and other 


explosive devices. 


There are also many thermal cutting techniques which 
eee co the efficiency and capabilities of cutting metal. 
Seme thermal cutting techniques can cut nonconductive 
materials such as rock, SONcheote weecoral, mastic, rope, and 


marine growth. 


4.4.1 Wet Welding 


Most wet welding is done during saivage and emergency 
Meeeir using the conventional manual shielded metal arc 
process, also referred to as stick electrode welding, da 
Which an electric arcs is maintained between tne work and a 
MeeecO iD inch long waterproot flux coated electrode. The 
ee burns inside a cavity formed within the flux covering 
which in turn burns slower than the metal rod of the 
electrode. The Silux eating ceantains chemical compounds 


which are vaporized by the arc and the resulting gases 


Shield the arc from the surrounding water (10:49). 
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The welder/diver uses a special electrode holder that 
is insulated from the water to protect him from electric 
shock. All electrical connections to the equipment are 


eo insulated. 


The advantages of wet welding are: 


i Welding can be done faster and at less cost than 
gry welding wnich requires an air pocket structure over the 


weld area. 


—_ 


2. Electrode holders specifically designed for 


underwater welding are commercially available. 


bY otandard welding machines and equipment can be 
museag from the surface, allowing easy mobilization at remote 


job sites. 


wet welding is slow and requires great skill. When 
mee welder/diver is changing an electrode he must signal 
the surface to break the circuit, replace the electrode, 
position the electrode for welding, and signal the surface 
meoan to close the circuit. Rivets welding a2 O46 inch 
lifting pad may take an hour, compared to 15 minutes on 
fand. Since bottom time for divers is expensive, costs for 


wet welding operations are high. 
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Unless carefully performed by skilled divers, wet 
welds have questionable quality because the surrounding 
water quenches the material which reduces heat penetration 
and results in fusion defects. Tensile strength and 
ductility have also been found to be drastically reduced 
compared to similar joints made on land. The welds are 
eee FO Crack from rapid cooling and from the pick up of 
MNyarogzgen due to hydrolysis caused by the arc. Therefore 
wet welding is usually restricted to mild and low carbon 


steels. 


Conventional wet welding techniques have been tested 
fmomcepths of up to 1200 feet. Test programs have shown 
that underwater welds can be achieved at greater depths by 
Shielded metal arc welding. However, because of weld 
porosity this method gives generally poor results. Figure 
ef shows cross sections of wet welds made at a simulated 


meeen Of 608 feet (10:52). 








A. Straight Polarity 





B. Reverse Polarity 


mesure 27 — Cross sections of underwater arc welds made at a simulated 


depth of 680 ft (206 m). 
SO Une e110 53) 


4.4.2 Dry Welding 


Dry welding techniques are most often used on 
Semotruction of submarine pipelines but are also used on 
external Stipe aePalnre “Wheneow nish quality welds are 
required. Provided that proper procedures are used, dry 
welds are better than wet welds because cooling rates are 
Slower and hydrogen pickup is minimized. Therefore, Deo 


strength steels can be welded. 
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Hyperbaric chambers for dry welding are complex, 


costly, cumbersome, and usually require a large barge crane 


mame handling. Minihabitats are less complex and easier to 
handle, but the diver must remain partially submerged 
within a confined working area. Pertable dry boxes do not 


mere lifting equipment but visibility is usually poor 
because of smoke and steam generated inside the box 


mes OS). 


Besides stick electrodes, dry welding can be done with 


other conventional land techniques such as gas metal are 


(GMA> or gas tungsten arc (GTA) welding systems. Erm 
produce high quality welds, however they require more 
Smeaborate equipment. Stick electrodes may be unsuitable in 


certain manned Chambers since smoke and fumes from the 


mer Ode Coatings can quickly become intolerable. 


In the GMA welding process, asmall diameter wire 
electrode is ted continuously through the welding torch as 
mameis consumed by the arc. healt ase= SUC) ses arson, 
fetum, Or carbon dioxide pass through the welding torch 
mae Out the nozzle surrounding and shielding the electrode 
from the existing atmosphere. All GMA equipment such as 
the welding gun, electrode feed spool, and controls are 
housed in the hyperbaric chamber while the power source 


remains on the surface. 
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GMA is the fastest arc welding process for dry welding 
underwater. On land, a welder can deposit 15 to 20 1b weld 
metal per hour with manual GMA as compared to 2 to 6 1b per 
Mmeur using a stick electrode. In an underwater chamber, 
the welding rates would be about the same. However, GMA 
welding is difficult at diving depths because under the 
iMecreased gas pressures the arc becomes more intense and 
the filler wire melts faster. With the increased pressure, 
the shielding gas becomes denser and flow rates of up to 10 
Cimes the surface rate may be required. Also, the excess 
molten metal can lead to such defects as overlap and 


improper fusion (10:54). 


iene GMA welding, GIA welding uses shielding gas to 
protect the arc, however the electrode is a tungsten rod 


instead of a wire with a relatively low melting point. fhe 


0 


arc does not melt the electrode but instead melts the edge 
of the metal pieces being joined. A bare wire is used as 


filler metal which is fed into the weld pool as needed. 


GTA welding produces higher quality welds than GMA 
welds and have fewer difficulties under high pressures at 
diving depths. GTA is also the only proven way of making 


pipe welds underwater even though it is slower than GMA 


pO: 54). 
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4.4.3 Experimental Welding Techniques 


There are some experimental welding techniques used 
for underwater welding called firecracker welding and 
explosive welding. Firecracker welding, a version of 
Shielded metal arc welding, uses a standard flux covered 
electrode placed in the groove of the metal pieces to be 
we lded. Whe electrode is held in piace by either a shaped 
metal block, magnet, or metal tape. The arc is then 


started at one end and allowed to travel unattended along 


the joint (See Figure 28). A diver is needed only to set 
and ignite the electrode; actual welding is accomplished 
without diver involvement. Figure 29 shows a typical weld 
resulting from the firecracker process. Important features 


of firecracker welding are 


1. There is no electrode manipulation, the size of 


the weld is determined by the electrode type and 


diameter. 
2. Electrical current determines the welding speed. 
3. Limited access areas can be effectively welded. 
4. Because the diver can leave the area while the 


arc is running there is greater safety around 


hazardous areas. 


9. Minimum welding experience is required to make 


consistent welds. 


6. Welding can be achieved in low visibility. 
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Figure 28 - Schematic of firecracker welding. 
Xaesy — — 


source: (10:55) 
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Figure 29 - Cross section of underwater firecracker weld. 
SOUmee: 10:56) 


sound welds using explosive welding techniques have 
been made to equivalent seawater depths of 20,000 feet. 
Explosive welds are especially applicable in making 
attachments to thick plates. Figure 30 shows an explosive 
housing for welding a padeye to a steel plate. The housing 
contains the padeye, sheet explosives, detonating cap, and 
Provides a waterproof, gas filled chamber on the surface of 
the underwater object. The surface to be welded must be 
dry, free of debris and rust. The unit is held in position 
with two permanent magnets on either side of the housing. 
When the explosives in the housing are detonated, the wings 
of the padeye are forced against the surface of the object 
femeeexcremely high, controlled velocities. The resulting 
impact metalliurgically bonds the padeye wings to the 
surface of the steel plate. The explosive padeye shown 
weighs 20 ibs and when correctly bonded has a lifting 


mepoacity of 5,000 ibs (10:56). 
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Figure 30 - Explosively bonded padeye for diver use. 
SOurce: “10: 57>) 
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4.4.4 Cutting 


Cutting materials underwater is usually required for 
maintenance and repair work but will no doubt be a future 
requirement for expansion or additions to underwater 
Pipelines and submerged facilities. Summon yy, Cucting 1S 


accomplished by thermal, mechanical and explosive means. 


Various types of thermal cutting processes have been 


used underwater such as gas cutting, Saysene-arc. Cutting, 
thermal lance, thermal arc, are plasma and the pyrotechnic 
Borch. Table 5 lists most of these techniques and each of 


Sheir advantages. 


Plasma arc, pyrotechnic torches, and thermal lances 
are mostly experimental techniques. A typical thermal 


Peamee 1S a 1i0 foot long 3/75 inch diameter pipe packed with 


rods of different metal alloys, such as el Wai rtm, 
Magnesium, thermite, and steel. High pressure oxygen is 
Gemeed through the pipe. Once the end is ignited it burns 


with tremendous heat, 10,000 degrees C. [Tnaris typical lance 


lasts about 6 minutes but will burn or melt almost 


ame bhing, steel, nonferrous metals, rock. and Concrece. 
However because of its length, hemdlang and Cucting is 
extremely awkward. The lance has a high rate of oxygen 


consumption and is presently being developed to operate 


down to 100 meters of depth (1:44). 
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Table 5 — Advantages of various cutting processes. 
(Adapted from Underwater Cutting and 
Welding Manual, U.S. Naval Ship System 
Command, 1969.) 


Oxygen-Arc Process, Tubular Steel Cutting Electrodes 


Preheating is not required 

Flame adjustments are unnecessary 
Applicable to all metal thicknesses 
Overlapped plates can be cut 
Holidays (skips) can be cut 

Only one gas (oxygen) is needed 
Torches are lightweight 

Less training and skill are required 
Higher cutting rates on thin metal 


Oxygen-Arc Process, Ceramic Cutting Electrodes 


@ Low burnoff rate, long life 

@ Short length provides easier access in confined 
spaces 

e Light weight improves transportability 


Shielded Metal-Arc Process 


e@ Preheating is not required 

@ Cuts ferrous and nonferrous metals 

@ Fuel gases and oxygen are not required 

® Standard electrode holders can be used in an 
emergency if properly adapted 


Oxy-Hydrogen Process 


e Electricity is not required for cutting 
Nonmetallic materials can be severed 
Insulated diving equipment is unnecessary 
Power generators are not required 

There are no ground connections 

Higher cutting rates on thick metal 


Oxy-acetylene 


® High-flame temperature 

e Electricity is not required for cutting 

@ Insulated diving equipment is unnecessary 
@ Power generators are not required 

@ Nonmetallic materials can be severed 


Plasma-Arc 


® Potentially high cutting rates 
@ Fuel gases and oxygen are not required 
@ Cuts ferrous and nonferrous materials 


Pyrotechnics 









@® High cutting rate 
@ Cuts ferrous and nonferrous metals 
@ Fuel gases and oxygen are not required 


Explosives 


® Multiple cuts can be made simultaneously 
High cutting rates 

Fuel gases and oxygen are not required 
Electricity is not required 


Source: (10:59) 





The thermal arc method is the same as the thermal 
lance but uses a tough flexible plastic covered cable which 
comes in 100 foot lengths. It is easier to use and lasts 


Bongzer . 


The plasma arc method uses a tungsten rod cathode and 
ee Water cooled copper nozzle anode positioned in an 
mmsulated body through which gas is fed. The system is set 
up by the diver but is remotely controlled. Cie ene 
temperatures exceeding 30,000 degree C can be achieved 
which is three times the temperature of a conventional 


welding arc (1:45). 


Pyrotechnic torches can be used to cut heavy steel 


fee, Chain, Cable, or pipe. A typical pyrotechnic torch 


mse Shown in Figure 3l. The torch uses exothermic powder 
ween nickel, aluminum, Toieermec,.. and a fluorocarbon in 
the mixture. When ignited, the resultant molten metals and 


Oxides are ejected at high velocity through a nozzle 
Bmeaecings a hot cutting jet. Even though cutting capability 
decreases with depth, successful cuts have been made dry 


excess of 3000 foot depths. 
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Graphite nozzle 








Container 


Diaphragm 


Pyrotechnic material 


Cross section of pyrotechnic cutting torch. 





1-%-inch-diameter (4.1 cm) wire rope cut with pyrotechnic 
torch. 


Eagure 31 = Pyrotechnic Torch 
mource: (10:66) 
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Underwater mechan veam ecuctinge tools have been 
previously introduced. There are also mechanical cutting 
tools which utilize explosives for power and are effective 
at great depths. For example Figure 3¢ shows an explosive 
actuated underwater cable cutter which is commercially 
available with an operating depth of 20,000 feet. Figures 
33 and 34 show an explosive hole punch designed to cut a 4 
Piemeaiameter hole in a @ inch thick steel piate at depths 
Of 1000 feet. This tool is installed by the diver, held in 


place with magnets, and then remotely actuated. 





Die retaining screw Tension spring 


Bottom die 


ff A 2 es 
oye 


Adapter 





Cutter body Cable Electrically fired cartridge 
with cutting punch 


mesure S32 — Explosively actuated underwater cable cutter. (Courtesy of Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 


SOurece. (10. 45) 
FO 








mesure 33 — Explosive hole punch. 
Seurce: €10:606) 


—— Electrical seal 


Se 


Charge liner 





Figure 34 - Cross section of explosive hole punch. 
Source; —10-70) 
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Explosives and shaped charges by themselves can be 
effective tools for cutting almost any type of material. 
Most of the early uses of explosive cutting were for 
demolition work, cleaning submerged rocks, underwater 


excavation, and demolition of cofferdams (10:67), 


Explosive underwater cutting methods began with 
Serings of explosives destroying an object within a 
Meecalized area. Localized blasting is now accomplished by 


Pemteea charges containing metal liners which act as cutting 
projectiles. shaped charges can be used for virtually any 


underwater cutting application. 
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4.5 EXCAVATION 


Many construction tasks require the removal on 
seafloor sand and sediment for the emplacement, inspection 
and repair of pier pilings, pipelines, and cable systems. 
Pavers can perform seabed excavation by air lifting, 
Mmeecaing, dredging, and cantrolled blasting. The best 
method for any particular situation depends on a number of 


mfr s> including (9:2-26): 


i The nature of the seabed material tee) be 
excavated. 


EMS Water depth 


S.. The horizontal distance the excavated material 


must be moved. 


4. The vertical distance the excavated material must 
be Lifted. 
=, The SiZompe® NOGxcavacion “and type (Giee nic Di 


excavation, local excavation, general excavation, 


Sco, 

or The nature of local currents and wave action. 

7. The size and type of surface support equipment 
used. 


8. The portability and weight of excavation 


equipment. 
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Table 6 provides general guidance on the 
of using various excavation methods as a 


several Seriteria. Not all situations are 


sound judgement must be exercised for selection 


optimum method. 


Sumeve oll Gy 


FUNEGLIONn “or 


included and 


Table oO - Suitability of Underwater Excavation Methods 











Excavation Method 
Excavation Factor 


Subic lay, | Stlegweray |) Sile, clay 
cobbles 


Water depth fo to 75 fe anlimited unlimited 


Horizontal distance short short short to 
material moved long 


Vertical distance short short to 
material moved long medium 


Quantity of material small small to small to 
excavated large medium medium 


Local current not required not 
required required 


Topside equipment compressor pump 
required 





Shipping space/weight large medium 


or ee he 


Type of seabed material | mud, sand, mud, sand, | mud, sand 


coral, rock 


unlimited 


short 
Shore 
Small! “co 


large 


not 
required 


hydraulic 


power unit 


large 


source: (€9:2-23) 


A description of each method listed in 
mrmevided below, except for controlled blasting 
within the scope of this report. Controlled 


meee specifically oriented to tools except 


Table 


which 


6 is 


1S glen 


blasting is 


the 


explosive charges which have already been examined. 
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ave. i Air Litgting 


Becavation by air lifting uses a very simple device 
consisting of a hollow discharge pipe and an air chamber. 
Compressed air enters the pipe through the air chamber 
Woich is 20 to 30 inches from the intake end. Pie mra lt 
bubbles combine with the water in the pipe creating a 
femeeere that is less dense than the water outside the pipe. 
The lower density water flows up the pipe to the surface 
mmemecreates a suction at the inlet (see Figure 35). The 
mount Of material lifted will depend upon the size of the 
air lift, submerged depth, air pressure and flow rate used, 
and the discharge head. Table 7 is a selection guide for 


air lift discharge pipes and air supply requirements. 


Meesacion of the air lift Simply involves turning on 
the air compressor and air control valve, then submerging 
the intake into the seabed material. Seabed material flows 
into the inlet almost as soon as the low density rluid in 
the discharge pipe rises. Experimentation is usually 
meguired to determine the proper air flow required for 
Maximum efficiency. The air pressure delivered to the air 
Chamber is relatively unimportant, but it must be greater 
than the water pressure at the depth which excavation is 


performed. 
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Miewretiiwe aevices can be from 10 to 70 feet long but 
are relatively inefficient for lengths less than 30 feet. 
The discharge end of the air lift should be kept as close 


Memes Surface as possible for maximum efficiency. 


The disadvantage of the air lift is that discharged 
material is relatively close to the intake point which may 
result in some of the material settling back into the 
excavation area. Therefore the discharge should be 


Seetetoned down current so the material can be carried 


away. 


AIR COMPRESSOR - 
WINCH - 
A 









bas. 


,c == a 


| WORK BARGE 


eee 





SOP Qe = 








DISCHARGE 
rues -——— 


COMPRESSED 
AIR LINE ~ 


AIR 

MANIFOLD — 
WITH CONTROGS 
VALVE ~ 


feesure 35 — Diver eOperacea Arm Eig. Device 
SeuUmeCe: SC nz= 27) 
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Table a 


Diameter of 
Discharge 
Pipe 
Cin. ) 





Selection Guide for Air Lift Discharge Pipe 
and Air Line 


Diameter of 
Compressed 
Air Line 


Cin: ) 


Discharge Rate 
(gpm) 


SO=75 

90-150 
210-450 50 21010 
600-900 150-400 


900-1 ,000 Z00—550 


Source: ~(G9: 2-26) 





4.5.2 Jatting 


Jetting is useful in excavation of seabed soils for 


the burial of cables, pipelines, and for installing 
instrument arrays and structural piles. It is usually 


accomplished by supplying pressurized water from a surface 


pump to an underwater hose and nozzle. A variety of 
jetting mandrels and nozzles can be used, depending on the 
work required and desired flow characteristics, such as 


woaun Of jet and jet velocity. 


4.5.2.1 General Bxcavation 


nebeeseneralt excavalien, divers can use nigh 
velocity jets to remove vast quantities of mud, - = sand, 
ore Silt. The diver using the jet must continually 


fight the back thrust from the jet nozzie, however 
Special nozzles are available that have balancing jets 
to reduce or eliminate back thrust as shown in Figure 
36, Peotone raAcewar 100 esalions pér minute and 4 
discharge pressure between 50 and 150 psi above’ the 
ambient pressure is adequate for this type of jetting 


Biperation. 
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5, 


ae 


BALANCING 
| JETS 
= 


TRENCHING JET — 


Figure 36 - Jetrine Nozzie 
Dounce, oO. 2-297 


When there is a large mound of material to be 
moved, the diver starts at the top and washes it away. 
otarting at the bottom of the mound is not effective. 
A good procedure is to use Sharp bursts of the jet in 
between raising the jet above the work area and 
directing it horizontally. This way the material will 
be removed from the area without reducing visibility 
by clouding the work area. This method is most 
efficient if there is a fairly strong current to carry 
away the jetted material from the excavation area. 


The diver should of course be positioned up current. 
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4.5.2.2 Cable and Pipeline Burial 


Cable and pipeline burial by jetting can be done 
using two different techniques. First, large jets are 
used to erode and displace the seabed soil leaving an 
Open trench. This method works well in many slightly 
Or moderately consolidated cohesive soils ‘mud> as 
well as some noncohesive ‘sandy) materials. The cable 
or pipeline is laid along a planned route and a trench 
is then jetted underneath or beside it. The second 
method, called tilwidizgation, is used for sandy soils 
Cnoncohesive). Many small jets are mounted on the 
leading edge of a plow like blade. These small jets 
erode and suspend the sand in front of the blade. The 
cable or pipe is then fed into the jetted area by a 
guide chute. The reduced density of the sandy soil 
allows the cable or pipe to sink in and become buried. 
iapecaliy the pump used for fluidization should have a 
flow rate of at least 500 gallons per minute at a 


pressure of between 100 to 150 psi. 





Qi BS Tube and Structural Pile Installation 


The jetting technique can be used for installing tubes 
for mounting instruments and structural piles. PiEesure 37 
SshowS a typical jetting stand and jetting mandrel tube 
Meeeeacus. iistructural piles may have a jet pipe built into 
fie center of the pile. A water hose 1S connected to the 
tTOp of the pile and the open end of the pile serves as the 


itea22 le. For all types of piles, a jet pipe can be placed 


19, 


alongside the pile beyond the end of the pile. The pile 
and jet pipe are lowered together as the jet displaces the 
soil below. Usually the jet is removed before the pile 
reaches the specified penetration depth and a hammer is 
then used to drive the pile to achieve an adequate bearing 
Sapacity. This method however, is only effective in 


noncohesive ‘sanday) soils. 





LEVELING 
UNIT 


\ fh 
HYDRAULIC i 
i 





Bisunre 3/7 — Jetting Stand 
Source mao. O=20? 
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fie owceba cI On Or the tubes or structural piles 
is directed by divers equipped with two way 
peunmunication. They set up the jetting stand and 
coordinate the operation with the required surface 


Support, crane and pump crews. 


4.5.2.4 Dredging 


Underwater dredging is a useful technique for 
moving large quantities of soft seabed material in 
cases where the water is too shallow for an air lift 
to be effective and where the material does not have 
to be moved too far above the intake point (Oe = S00 
Figure 38 shows a typical diver operated dredge. ie 
consists of a pipe with a 30 degree angle bend near 
the intake at which a water jet is connected. The jet 
teves water im the pipe and creates a suction at the 
Par aAKe . A 6 inch pipe dredge with a 200 gallon per 
minute pump can excavate as much as 10 cubic yards of 
loose gravel, mud, and sand per hour (9:2-31). The 
Giver operated dredge can be held in place and 
repositioned by the diver. The reaction forces are low 


and buoyancy is normally not required (11:12). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OPERATIONS PLANNING AND SCHEDULING 


5.1 GENERAL 


Attempting an underwater construction project is one 


of the most complex ventures involving construction. A 
Bao) ect Manager and construction team must predict, 
estimate, aoc waeecOunc L£On =a ~much greater number of 


variables affecting the project as compared to a similar 


land based one. These unknowns include but are not limited 
to 

ib, weather 

eon, sea state 

So currents, tides 


mee Visibility 

DS. operating depth 

eee COttom conditions 

aoe pOilution 

8. dangerous marine animals 
9. water temperature 

10. diving technique 

ime. Ship traffic 


le. extensive logistics 
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The underwater construction contractor must be a 
meee y technical professional and must be competent in 
underwater and ocean operations. A contractor attempting 
Me@erwater construction without the required skills is 


mavicing disaster. 


THis chapter will discuss the general requirements and 
procedures that must be considered when planning and 


SBemeduling an underwater construction project. 


2.2 PREPARATION BEFORE DEPLOYMENT 


A successful project must be well planned before 
Seereyment of the construction team and equipment. The 
Meeoe Step in the planning process is familiarization with 
the nature and details of the project and specific site 
conditions. MeUeGScmeaewayo a oicte visit is required inorder 
to conduct a presurvey. The presurvey should identify all 
BipeGtant aspects of site which could affect the operations 


meemochedule of the work. The following information should 


be included (9:1-4): 


fe scope of work. 


Peeberatlio wet available facilities on and offshore 
Support ‘work platforms, boats, concrete pumps, 
etc.) 
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Ss. oop yemwOon Real Genstruction Support work 
platforms, boats, concrete pumps, etc.) 

Pmeeovallability of personnel support Cdn Zine 
Zohn  SChrlitia. communications, office space, 
medical facilities, etc.) 

=), Location of nearest recompression chamber (if not 


required on job site? 


Sees vailability of utilities ‘freshwater, electric 
power, sanitary system, high pressure air, etc.) 
fee LrawingS Of existing facility showing original 


POs ta lovioie ANGAlAnNy alucrnacions OF construction 
drawings for new facility. 

ere Up-to-date charts and maps of the area. 

ae Local restrictions on special operations 
“Diaectime, dredging, etc.) 

EO): LAG Os Wk tides, Currents, water quality, winds, 


meoMpemewmiee, Vicibility, ama adaylizht hours. 


5.3 PROJECT EXECUTION PLAN 


The information for this section is mainly taken from 
the U.S. Navy’s Conventional Underwater Construction and 
Repair Techniques Manual, Reeve = OOO, When the scope 
Sma existing conditions are known, an execution plan can be 


developed. PHS planinine and Estimatines tor U.s: Navy 





Underwater Construction Team’s (UCT'S)D projects usually 
follows the arrow diagram as shown in Figure 39. The 
initial step includes (1) determining resource availability 
meee <2? identifying activities. The determination of 
resource availability is required so that work methods and 
Time to carry out the operation can be evaluated. The 
project activities are identified through study and 
Biepection of the technical drawings, specifications, 
worksheets, and project completion reports of previous 
Meeps, as well as discussion with those persons familiar 


meee ne project (9:1-6). 


DETERMINE RESOURCES AVAILABILITY 
(EQUIPMENT, MANPOWER, AND TOOLS) 







(LEVEL 3 SCHEDULE ) 
CONSTRUCT LOGIC DIAGRAM 















COMPUTE 






















REQUIRED NETWORK 

(EQUIPMENT, DETERMINE\ (DETERMINE ADJUST AND 
IDENTIFY MANPOWER ACTIVITY CRITICAL SCHEDULE 
ACTIVITIES 1 AND TOOLS) DURATION PATH, ETC.) RESOURCES 

























EVEL (MANPOWER, 
SENEDULE) DE Getne eee EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIAL ORDER DELIVERY a euer >) 
REQUIRED MATERIAL DATES 
Figure 39 - Project Planning Arrow Diagram 
Seunee: (971-6) 
faeer the project activities are identified, three 
planning phases should start. Dito G weene legeie diagram on 
Mecwork of activities should be developed. sceona, 
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resources such as manpower, equipment, ana tools required 
oie ehe Operation and completion for each activity must be 
determined. GiWimaed, the Smarerials required for the work 


must also be determined especially "long lead time” items. 


After the resources and materials have been identified 
er the activities, Tie wm—EG Given ecuUratviogns “can be 
estimated. Penta U= ENO eine eric agiagnam, thes schedule 
network and critical path can be computed using the 
critical path method, bar chart, or precedence method. The 
NAVFAC P-990 recommends the bar chart (Gantt Chart) because 
memeeen be easily utilized and updated by field and diving 
Perpoonnel. A yp beat ban Choate ah | an underwater 


Seieeruction project is shown in Figure 40. 


ESTIMATED PROGRESS Sis 


Pe T NAME NSETRUVENT MUSE NSTA LATION 
CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE OJECT NAME ACTUAL PROGRESS mo 


REPORT NO 2 PROJECT LOCATION MOBER ACTER ACTUAL Rene 
DATE Are & POIC Sut INDICATES PERCENT CF WORK 


COMPLETE aS OF REPORT OATE 


| 


ITEM | TASK DESCRIPTION | 
| 
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Figure 40 - Senetrucrion Gannt Chart 
Soumeen. (9: 1-8) 
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Because diving equipment and underwater tools are 
Specialized items, there may be many instances in which a 
Piece of equipment that was counted on in determining the 
Beayect Schedule may not be availabie for use. Therefore, 
the network must then be adjusted and resources rescheduled 
so the project can still be completed within a reasonable 


Pemeunt of time. 


mois especially important to plan for contingencies 
Pmmundaerwater construction. All of the factors discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter must be considered in 
addition to the management of labor, equipment, and 


Materials resources. 


5.4 PLANNING AND ESTIMATING 


Planning andmmecShimMAting “requires “information on 
Manpower, productivity, EA mene and materials required 
Semecarry Out the various project tasks. Operations must 
also be well planned so that job overhead, seneral 
overhead, financing costs, and other indirect costs can be 
adequately estimated. Dyueect wane Sinairect  sensts (er 


underwater construction are considerably higher than land 


construction because of safety requirements, remote 
locations, surface support and necessary standby equipment 
required. 


o> 





aor! Gf the construction references used in this 


meporc cite only labor costs for maintenance, meCa ite, and 


inspection work. iHeCTVOneG ee ectuUael Construction data for 


diver labor can be found in the NAVFAC P-990 which deals 


meen construction of near shore cable and is shown in Table 


This information is very general and is affected by the 


Mumerous variables listed in the table. 


Many of the diver operated tools previously discussed 
have some performance data from bench tests, however, they 
are not representative of actual performance under true 
Mememeconditions. Diver skill, depth, visibility, etc. are 
See Yariables which affect productivity. For example, 
drastic changes in performance can be caused by diver skill 
alone such as the diver operated grout gun test results 
between diver #4 and diver #5, previously shown in Figure 


24, 


The NAVFAC P-990 productivity estimates are based on 


mood working conditions, crews with average experience and 
Beyoability, and where divers are familiar with the 
equipment and tools needed for the job. The estimates do 


Pee account for the extra time that will be required to 
carry out the first few tasks as the bugs are worked out. 
Productivity decreases can be expected at the end of a long 


work day or when divers have been in the water, 





Table Ses Estimated Time Requirements for 
Installing Nearshore Cable 


Estimated 
Time 


Task Description Variables Required 


(days) 





} 
Onshore cable termination e Type of cable 1 2 
SD List 3 cable 
Berm removal, 500 ft long, e Distance from MLW mark | 2 4 
So ft wide, sand e Local topography 
e Type of soil or rock | | 
Nearshore trenching, 500 ft e Length, width, and l 5 
long, 5 ft deep, 2 ft wide depth of trench 
at bottom, sand @ulype Of ©sol1l or jrock 
Installation of beach e Number of deadmen and 3 6 
hauling equipment, and sheaves 
1 beach anchor, 1 deadman | e Local topography 


and sheave 





Establishment of navigation e Length of cable ; ot Z 
and tracking system - @ Number of changes in | 
beacons | direction 
| 
Cable stowage, on deck of | @ Length of cable I 2 


barge, 18,000 ft of cable | e Type of cable | 
| @ Type of vessel | 











| Hauling cable ashore, _ @ Hauling distance 2 4 
including mooring barge | @ Weather/sea conditions | 
| 1,000 ft offshore e Type of cable 
Laying inshore cable e Length of cable l 2 
toward barge, 15,000 ft e Weather/sea conditions 
length | @ Type of vessel | 
Beach restoration, 200 fc | e@ Distance from MLW mark 2 A | 
long, 50 ft wide, sand e Local topography 









e Type of soil or rock 















e Length to be protected 
e Type of protection 

e Weather/sea conditions 
@e Method of installation 


Protection & stabilization, 
300 ft seaward and 100 fc 
shoreward of MLW mark to 
be protected 

Split-pipe 
Pin anchors (in sand) 

U-rods (in rock) 

Rockboles (in rock) 

Jetting (in sand) 












Seurce: (9-6-—18) 
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Peereulariy cold water, for a long period or time (9:1-8). 


r 


meeeaiculating the total time to complete a project, 


(Li 


M@@etetlivity must be adjusted to suit the actual conditions 
amuitcipated. Allowances must typically be made for setup 
tempretabrication time, start up time, relocation time, 
equipment downtime, downtime for weather and ship traffic, 
Seeanup Cime, and packing time. EE@Gauerivity rates and 
cost estimates therefore require sound judgement and 
experience. Unlike land VeOnsoun ie 21 on, very LLec le 
published data is available on underwater construction. 
Most underwater facilities are prefabricated on land, 
Darged to the project. site, and then sunk at a precise 


Peecaction. Divers and submersibles are then aoe. CoO 


See@etecte tie-ins such as cathodic protection, communication 


eaeres, pipelines, etc. Chapter six will discuss some cost 
data peeved “bys a Giving contractor for labor and 
equipment. 
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GHAPTER SIX 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


6.1 GENERAL 


As mentioned in chapter 5, more cost data exists for 
underwater maintenance, repair, and inspection utilizing 
eens Lhan for actual construction. breton leat ion is 


Moma zed whenever possible because the diver is limited in 


Mas capabilities and is also an expensive labor source, 


even, 25 more sophisticated facilities are built on the 
Sencinental shelf to support the oil industry, scientific 
research, mining, etc. the diver will play a more active 
mole. Underwater Fa pem and equipment is highly 


Specialized, therefore construction costs will remain high. 


meee toaee DD contains cost data from a contractor that 
is capable of performing extensive underwater operations. 
The costs represent work for various diving methods and 


equipment such as: 


1. Atmospheric diving systems 
ec. Remote operated vehicles (ROV) 
Seeececunavion diving 


4. Surface diving 
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5. Equipment packages 
6. Diving equipment rental schedule 
7. Offshore workboat 


oe Invoicing guidelines 


The costs are mainly for labor, equipment, and 
Sonsumables per day and many items of work are on a cost 
mes 15% basis. Materials are aiso on a cost plus 15% 
Meets Lor the contractor. Note that the added 15% is 
Seeeemiaved from the contractor’s cost not the total project 


Sost. 


ime contractor data does not specify productivity for 


any particular task but does mention that work will be 


performed with due diligence and in a safe, workmanlike 
Meme n, and according to good industry practices in the 
area of operations. A copy of the contractor’s general 


Provisions is included as Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND STRATEGIC IMPLICATIONS 


Maes aevelapment of the worid’s oceans and utilization 
of its resources will have a tremendous affect on many 
nations of the world. Already coastal nations are claiming 
exclusive economic use zones C¢EEZ) to protect their 
interests in the development and use of resources on their 
continental shelves. UNndenWwacter yecOnStruction will play a 
iarge role in establishing a nation’s claim to underwater 


development rights. 


Pimeadkdition, the construction of military defenses or 
Meapons on the continental shelves can present political 


difficulties and could possibly alter the balance of power 


between the United States and the soviet Union (le: 926- 
935). 

Considering economic benefit, military and political 
Significance, the development of the ocean’s seabed has a 


Pease impact on the social and political climate of the 
werid. Within the United States, utilization of the 
Semtbinental resources also has a significant impact on 
federal and state jurisdiction. Since 1979, the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration’s (NOAA) Ocean 


Assessments Division ‘OAD) has been organizing and 


oat 





Pyemenesizing the best available information on important 
Sm@aracteristics of the coastal areas and Exclusive Economic 
Zone ‘EEZ) of the United States. "Federal laws and 
regulations related to coastal and oceanic resources, such 


as the Clean Water Act, the Quter Continental Shelf Lands 


O) 


Act Amendments, the Coastal Zone Management Act, and the 
Bem Froduction, kKesearch, and Sanctuaries Act, orten 
require the explicit consideration of potential coastal and 
oceanic resource-~-use SOM ticks” (lS 341): Possible 
conflicts include for example; the designation of sites for 
Seean waste disposal, the lecatiron of Sale areas for orl 
and gas exploration and development, areas of biological 


importance, such as spawning areas for the commercial fish 


industry or calving areas for whales. 


This type of information is generally neither well 
Known nor well organized for decision making. However this 
data LS currently being compiled, assessed, and 
communicated by the Ocean Assessment Division of the NOAA. 
Pais information is being used by the Environmental 


Frovection Agency, the Department of Interior, the Coast 


LOZ 





Guard, and the Army Corps of Engineers. Members) of 
Congress and their professional staffs, who collectively 
set national objectives, and determine priorities through 
the federal budget process also utilize NOAA’s information. 
Figure 41 is a copy from NOAA’s Strategic Assessment Data 
Atlas for the Gulf of Mexico showing current areas being 


mPoecumented. 


Moreouch the advancement of diving technology and 


underwater tools, construction of facilities on the seanped 
memireilize the world’s biological, mineral, and geographic 
Marine resources will continue to expand. International, 
Mmeemonal, and social implications are just beginning to 


appear and will become increasingly more evident as’ iand 
resources become scarce. Mest. attention co ocean 
Sevelopment is made by the oil industry but the mining, 
scientific, and electric power industries wiil also focus 


eee Attention in the tuture. 


Military use of the continental shelf especially by 
foreign states during peacetime will no doubt produce 
political ramifications. There are existing treaties which 
Meertrict and prescribe particular military uses of the 
oceans. These include the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1953 
(LTB), Seabed Arms Control Treaty of 1971 ‘SACT), and the 


Met Lallistic Missile Treaty of 1972 ‘ABM Treaty). In 
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Situations where one state’s military use of another 
state’s continental shelf is not covered by these treaties, 
the relevant international legal principles are those 
contained in the provision of the 1958 Geneva Conventions 
on the Continental Shelf and the High Seas as well as’ the 


proposed 1982 United Nations Convention on the Law of the 


mea (14:15). 


Development of the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) for 
commercial, economic, and military purposes will continue 
memepe a Process of government evolution both nationally and 


internationally (15:443). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


FUTURE APPLICATIONS AND TECHNOLOGY AFFECTING 
UNDERWATER CONSTRUCTION 


8.1 GENERAL 


The primary driving force behind development of 
underwater tools and work systems will continue to be 
resource exploitation from the offshore oil industry as it 
explores deeper waters using sophisticated remote control 
well head completion and repair systems. Also, the need to 
meer ee 86mMOUTe.|6UdimnfOrmation for military, scientific, and 
mining applications will also drive the development of 
sophisticated deep ocean work and survey systems. On site 
processing of resources will be the impetus for improved 
underwater diving and submersible tools. Ofisnere 
resources are usually brought back to shore for processing; 
weaay, tapping and processing or refining resources on site 
meer cO transport back to shore is being attempted in many 
areas. For example, the Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion 
Bere cy program is designed to tap the massive thermal 
energy storage capacity of the ocean to produce electricity 
on site, and the manganese nodule recovery systems 
currently being developed will clean and crush the nodules 
meeeche ocean floor prior to their transport to a waiting 


Ship or ocean going processing plant (10:142). 





8,2 UNDERWATER FACILITIES 


Future work is anticipated to include emplacement of 
very large objects on the ocean floor. These objects may 
miekbude foundations for mineral and energy storage and 
eeocesosing plants, large agriculture facilities, and large 


waste processing or dilution facilities. 


Massive deep ocean anchors with holding capacities on 
mee Order of 2 to 20 million pounds will be needed for 
fixed ocean facilities. These dead weight anchors and 
methods for placing freshly mixed concrete in the deep 
ocean have been proposed by the U.S. Navy. PES urestonane 
43 demonstrate one proposed concrete placing method 
Meetizing existing offshore oil drill ships and oil well 
pipe. fais method could also be used to harden ‘or 
mm@eemoUulate) lost objects which contain sensitive military 
Mise lligence data such as downed aircraft, submarines, and 
ships. The method has the potential for significant cost 
Saeiss and can also be applied to the containment of 
Mazardous wastes. Of course, environmental aspects must be 
examined carefully before this practice is accepted, but 


the method does show promise (16:25). 


On 








‘| 


<mny Hse Ow 
a 


Che 55 


Overall configuration of deep concrete placement method 
SOuUrce: 


Preure 42 - 
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8.3 DIVER OPERATED TOQLS 


AS previously mentioned, many diver work tools are 
land tools modified for underwater use. Recently however 
new tools specifically designed for underwater use are 
being developed such as the seawater hydraulic tools used 
myeeene U.S. Navy. In the future, new types of tools, 
especially for nondestructive testing and repair oe 
offshore platforms, will be developed, including ultrasonic 
thickness and flaw detection equipment ‘(which is already in 
use) and ultrasonic liquid level and toenG tt Lean em 
equipment. Ultrasonic techniques for removing marine growth 
Peaemner Creating images under limited visibility conditions 
are also being investigated. Underwater plasma arc, high 
pressure water jet, and laser cutting techniques also have 


Ppeact potential for future use as cutting tools (10:142). 


8.4 UNDERWATER CONSTRUCTION BQUIPNENT 


Manned and unmanned submersibles will play a major 
role in the quest to develop and construct on the 
continental shelf and seabed. Divers currently can’t dive 
beyond 600 meters and therefore must use submersibles to 
perform work at’ deep ocean depths. Table 9 summarizes 
available information on seafloor work vehicles. These 


Bemreles range from small, light weight equipment designed 


JIU, 
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Soeecarry Small instrument packages to large sea plows for 
mueying cable and pipeline. Heavy dredges and bulldozers 
are also included. The majority of these vehicles have 
been custom designed and built for one or two specific 
jobs. Only one is known to have been used on more than 
Memmepobps (17:12). The U.S. Navy is currently studying the 
Beaeotbility of using different active running gear for 
propelling deep ocean bottom crawling vehicles. Very weak 
and highly plastic cohesive soils are encountered in the 


deep ocean as demonstrated by Figure 44 thus requiring 


specialized propulsion. SWOeClt IT Crentmcencep ts OL nunning 
gears are shown in Figures 45 and 46. There are also 
MumerouS unmanned research and commercially available 


Tethered, free-swimming vehicles which will also assist and 


perform underwater construction tasks. 


7,5 THE AQUANAUT 


Because man breathes air which is compressible, he is 
eiyoically limited to the depth he can dive even when using 
mixtures of light inert gases and oxygen. At great depths 
these light gas mixtures become too dense,and do not allow 


Mieniungs to function properly. The helium-oxygen limit is 


Pelieved to be 600 meters. 
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Jear Module Concept utilizing Continuous belt-type track. 


. Running 


Pigure 45 - 
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Running Jear Module Concept utilizing rotor/Screw. 


Figure 46 - 
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The future therefore will proably belong to the 
aquanaut, whieh 1S either a water breathing man or 
surgically modified man who does not breathe gases. rePis 
Me@seostble under certain laboratory conditions to allow 
mammals to breathe liguids. The liquid solutions must be 
supersaturated with oxygen and have a salinity similar to 
eeay fluids. Figure 47 shows an experiment with a mouse 
Breathing such a liquid. Experiments with mice and dogs 
Pewvemeaemonstrated the ability to breathe liquids and in 
some cases, the animals were even able tO” “reGurny aa © 
Meeauvhing normal atmospheric air (5:137). 

There are examples of humans breathing liquids, ies; 
some people have been treated for lung ailments by 
emia t iON with saline solutions. ee Ae ty, in one 
experiment, a volunteer diver oreathed water in one lung 
while under anesthesia. It is theoretically possible, 
then, that under special conditions and using special 
Memeo bDOthH lungs could function like gills. if these 
problems could be solved, liquid breathing divers could 
Renetrate deep areas of the ocean and return to the surface 
meenout fear of gas bubbles forming in their bloodstream. 
Decompression sickness and the need for decompression 


Shamber would no longer be needed (5:137). 
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Eeecouresically modified man utilizing a blood exchanger 


could also have complete freedom of the seas. Through the 
use of a blood exchanger, @xygen and carbon diexide jcetld 
be directly exchanged in the blood of a diver. Made Cia | 


kidneys and mechanical hearts are already a part of medical 
science technology. If the current bulky equipment could 
be meaataturized, it would basically constitute an 


artificial gill composed of incompressible solids and 


fiuids. Plweomearcificial lung w= would enable divers to 
descend to any depth and return without decompression. As 
Shown in Figure 48, the diver’s blood would be pumped 


through a highly oxygenated medium with the exchange of 
gases taking place through a semipermeable membrane. A 
Peeeeueer ized motor activator would respond to sensors which 
detected the gases dissolved in the blood and then adjust 
the flow of oxygen and the absorption of carbon dioxide. 
mits Apparatus might be a small cartridge that could easily 


be replaced. 
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Using this cartridge the diver would have his lungs 
and other body air cavities filled with harmless fluid. 
Corrective lenses would also be added to improve his 
underwater vision. The underwater performance of divers so 


Saaappead would be superior in terms of depth and duration 
as compared to the best adapted cetaceans (whales, 


SemepOises, etc.) (5:138>. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


CONCLUSION 


° 


The advancement of underwater tools and techniques 
will aon new doors to man’s ability ae perform 
Pemetruction in the ocean. Since the oceans play such a 
large role in the earth’s ability to support life man must 
explore it, understand it, and preserve it. Cegaccomp lsh 
B@eeeme tasks Scientists and engineers must live and work in 
Saemeseas which will of necessity require the construction 
ong facilities to support scientific and See }eacit Gin 
operations. To reap the full potential of the oceans 
Beoeueeces, Mineral, maricultural, and scientific, on-site 
facilities built on the seabed will be necessary. However, 
there must be an equal balance in preserving the ecological 
existence of the ocean and its development for man’s use. 
Paererore ocean development will require the best efforts 
emer ncernational cooperation and the integration or many 
Seeeeneerinzg and scientific disciplines to achieve the 


maximum benefit for mankind. 


eS 





must her development Omer vers = 5OOls and diver 
Peemmolosy will be required to expand man’s working ability 
under the sea. Without these advances man will merely play 
Se@emrole of an observer. The funding of research programs 
for developing diver tools and technology is a wise 
investment considering the potential wealth the sea has to 


offer. 


The way we door don’t utilize the oceans will 
determine the fate of the earth and the survival of 
mankind. We cannot simply survive on this planet by way of 
default. We Hust cakewp an “active © role = in careful 
development of the ocean world, accurately predict the 
Bemoeaguences of our actions, and reap as well as sow the 


meets Of the earth. 
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APPENDIX A 


SAMPLE GAS LAW DIVER SCALCULAT IONS 





/-E: REFERENCE # 4, U.S. NAVY DIVING MANUAL VOL. 1 


rZe 





Eample No.1 — 

Yu are stationed aboard a small salvage vessel Example No. 2 — 

oyrating out of Key West, Florida. Your ship has been 

gien the task of locating and salvaging an LCM Ian- = Ouring your initial dive, you and your buddy diver verify 
dig craft which had been damaged and sunk inare- _ that the depth-finder contact is in fact the LCM. You 
cnt exercise. survey the craft and determine that the damage will re- 
Quire a simple patch. For this job, the Diving Super- 


Th ship's fathometer has indicated a sharp rise on the visor decides to send down a “harc-hat"' diver 


aterwise flat bottom in 130 feet of water, and you are 
ata ae a Soe This You will act as tender for the dive and while the diver is 
°C JB A y It USE getting his gear ready, you make a calculation to be 
certain that the air compressor you plan to use has 
Ashe air tanks of the SCUBA are being charged to a sufficient capacity to deliver the proper volume of air 
saacity of 1,785 psig, the temperature in the tank hag [0 the working diver and standby diver at the operating 
‘isn to 140°F. From experience in these waters, you depth and temperature. 
aw that the temperature at the operating depth will 
yeibout 40°F and you want to know what the gage 
edling will be when you first reach the bottom. 


The compressor has a suction capacity of 60 cubic 
feet per minute, and the temperature of the air on the 
deck of the ship is 80°F. The pressure at working 


Fire first step in Computing the answer, fill in all depth is approximately 5 atmospheres absolute (ata). 
‘aN values: This is derived by dividing the depth (130 feet) by the 
>1 = 1,785 psi (gage) + 14.7 psi (atmospheric) increment of depth which has a pressure equal to one 
= 1799.7 psia atmosphere (33 feet) and adding one atmosphere to 
| MV (The vol ' give absolute pressure. The problem can be solved us- 
_ e , ae of the ae will not change, _ing either psi values of units of atmospheres, but not 
eliminated in this problem.) both in the same problem. Using atmospheres 
‘Overt the temperature from degrees Fahrenheit to simplifies the arithmetic. The absolute temperatures 
$ solute equivalent in degrees Rankine. are 540°R on the surface (80°F + 460°) and 500°R 
R= °F + 460° at depth, as computed in Example No. 1. 
‘1 = 140°F + 460° Rearrange the formula to solve for the unknown, the 
= §00°R volume of air at depth: 
2 = 40°F + 460° vas P4ViTo 
= 500°R oF Pony 
2 = Unknown Substitute values and solve: 
Vo. = Latax 60 cfm x S00°R 
foi the formula (with V eliminated): 25 5 ata x 540°R 
" Po = 11.1 acfm at bottom conditions 
i. 12 
eiranging the formula (following standard algebraic Based upon an actual volume (displacement) flow re- 
rogdures) to solve for P2: quirement of 4.5 cfm (CHAPTER SIX) for a deep-sea 
diver, the compressor Capacity is sufficient to support 
me 12 the working and standby divers (9.0 acfm) at the 130 
T4 fsw. 


ulititute values and solve: 


ey = 1799.7 Ben 500°R = 1,499.75 psia 


dst Po to gage pressure: 
1,499.75 psia — 14.7 psia = 1,485.05 psig 


NDERWATER PHYSICS 
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DIVER HY ote@raGy, 





SOURCE: REFERENCE #4, U.S. NAVY DIVERS MANUAL VOL 1 
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3ESPIRATORY PROBLEMS 
NG 3.6 


Aany of a diver’'s physiological problems come about 
ecause he is underwater and exposed to the 
ressures of depth. However, some of the difficulties 
slated to his respiratory processes can occur at any 
epth or even on dry land. What these conditions have 
1common is that getting oxygen to the tissue cells or 
etting carbon dioxide out (or both) is prevented or 
indered at some stage. Depth, or submergence, may 
iodify these problems as the diver faces them, but the 
asic difficulties remain the same. 


IN DIV- 


reathing is more difficult at depth because the 

imber of molecules packed into a given volume of 

as (the density) is increased in direct proportion to the 

JsOlute pressure. For example, the air breathed at 
_)0 feet is approximately four times as dense as the 
"rat the surface. If open circuit gear is being used at 
_)0 feet, each breath involves pulling four times as 
_ any molecules through the demand valve. In poorly 
| 2signed or improvised equipment, the extra effort re- 
lired for breathing at depth will be quite noticeable 
ee possibly limiting. Even moving air through the 

Spiratory passages inside the body requires about 
lice as much effort at 100 feet as at the surface, and 
@ maximum breathing capacity is approximately cut 
half. The extra work expended in the process of 
eathing alone reduces the overall ability to do heavy 
ork at depth. The compression of gas also reduces 
@ duration of the air supply of open circuit scuba in 
‘ect proportion to the absolute pressure. 


i 


t 


'poxia 3.6.1 The term hypoxia is applied to any 
uation in which the tissue cells fail to receive or 
lize enough oxygen to maintain their life and normal 
‘\tion. The many steps in the path of oxygen from 
} atmosphere to its metabolic use by a tissue cell 
ve been mentioned. Hypoxia can result from in- 
ference with any phase of the process; so, there are 
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many possible causes and many situations in which it 
can develop. 


One of the most obvious causes of hypoxia is lack of 
anything to breathe, as when a Scuba diver loses his 
mask or mouthpiece and is exposed directly to the 
water, or when his air supply fails completely. In other 
situations, there may be enough ‘‘gas”’ to move in and 
out of the lungs but not enough oxygen available in the 
‘‘gas.’’ This may occur when cylinders with too low an 
oxygen content for the depth are placed accidently in 
the diver’s gas supply line, when closed-circuit oxygen 
divers fail to purge exhaled nitrogen from their 
breathing bags, when mixed gas injectors on semi- 
closed apparatus or oxygen controllers on closed- 
circuit constant PO9 apparatus fail; and when mixed- 
gas diving bells are not ventilated properly with air 
prior to entry by surface personnel. Medical conditions 
such as blockage or narrowing of the diver’s air 
passages by secretions, vomitus or foreign material, 
lung damage resulting from near-drowning, severe 
decompression sickness (‘‘chokes’’), or toxic gas ex- 
posure can cause hypoxia. Loss of circulating blood 
volume from bleeding or inactivation of hemoglobin by 
carbon monoxide are additional causes. By far, not 
having an adequate content of oxygen in the breathing 
gas is the most common cause. 


Hypoxia will stop the normal function of any tissue cell 
in the body and will eventually kill it, but the cells of 
brain tissue are by far the most Susceptible to its ef- 
fects. Unconsciousness and death can occur from 
brain hypoxia before the effects on other tissues 
become very prominent. Unconsciousness will 
develop almost at once in the complete absence of 
oxygen (anoxia). If some oxygen is present and/or 
hypoxia develops gradually, other symptoms of in- 
terference with brain function will appear. The ‘‘higher 
functions” are the first to be affected, just as they are 
in alcoholic intoxication. The ability to concentrate and 
think clearly, fine control of the muscles, and the abil- 
ity to perform delicate or skill-requiring tasks are 
decreased at an early stage. Confusion, faulty judge- 
ment, emotional instability, real interference with mus- 
cle function, and difficulty in standing and walking will 
follow. The victim of hypoxia is usually unable to 
understand that he is in trouble or to be concerned 
about his condition. In fact, he may have the sensation 
of ‘‘feeling better and better’’ while drowsiness and 
weakness increase and consciousness is finally lost. 
In this respect, gradually developing hypoxia is very 
much like intoxication with alcohol. 


It is the partial pressure of oxygen which determines 
whether the amount of oxygen in a breathing medium 
is adequate or not. For example, air contains about 





' 


o-ercent oxygen and thus provides an oxygen partial 
pissure of about 0.21 atm (0.21 x 1 atm = 
0O1 atm) at the surface. Tnis is ample, but a drop to 
9.1 atm (14 percent oxygen at the surface) will cause 
th onset of hypoxic symptoms. If the oxygen partial 
orssure goes as low as 0.12 atm (12 percent at sur- 
‘a2), most individuals will become hypoxic to the 
oct of being nearly helpless. Consciousness is usu- 
al lost at about 0.10 atm (10 percent at surface), and 
m:h below this level, permanent brain damage and 
deth are only a matter of time. If the total pressure is 
0. as at high altitude, 21 percent oxygen will not be 
ac quate. In diving, a lower percentage will suffice as 
0} as the total pressure is sufficient to maintain an 
a quate partial pressure of oxygen. For example, 5 
de2ent oxygen should be enough if the diver is at 100 
fe (5 percent oxygen x 4 atm = 0.20 atm partial 
o/ssure of oxygen); but ascent would rapidly render 
hi hypoxic unless the oxygen percentage were in- 


erased. 


; 


Won hypoxia develops, pulse rate and blood pressure 
Mease as the body tries to offset the hypoxia by 
i iping more blood. A small increase in breathing 
mM alSo occur. However, none of these reactions are 
s.cient to serve as warnings, and very few in- 
itiuals are able to recognize the mental effects of 
W»xia in time to take effective action. 


4 ineral blueness (cyanosis) of the lips, nail beds and 

may occur with hypoxia. Unfortunately, this is not 
iky to be noticed by the diver while at work and is 
¥1 not a reliable indicator of hypoxia even for the 
fered observer at the surface. The same sign could 
%esaused merely by prolonged exposure in cold 
M2r. If the hypoxia is caused by carbon monoxide 
ue oning, the lips, nail beds and skin may appear rea- 
lethan normal. 


i truth of the matter is that there is no natural warn- 
iy which a man can be sure of detecting the onset 
ypoxia. It is the “‘sneaky’’ nature of hypoxia which 
@s it a particularly serious hazard in any situation 
Ire it can develop without other warnings. A diver 
! loses his air supply is in danger from hypoxia, but 
€.nOws he Is in trouble and usually has time to do 
x ething about it. He is much more fortunate than 
MN man who steps into an oxygen-depleted at- 
N phere or who gradually uses up the oxygen in a 
feathing rig which contains an excess of nitrogen. 


A en circuit SCUBA and helmets, hypoxia is unlikely 
41 ss the supply gas has too low an oxygen content. 
N:losed- and semi-closed Underwater Breathing 
Maratus (UBA) a malfunction can cause hypoxia 
‘1 though the proper gases are being used. These 
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types of UBA’s usually have oxygen sensors to read 
out oxygen partial pressure but divers must be con- 
Stantly alert to the possibility of hypoxia from UBA 
malfunction. 


lf a man suffering from severe hypoxia is not rescued 
promptly, the interference with brain function will pro- 
duce not only unconsciousness but also failure of the 
control centers which produce breathing. The heart 
usually continues beating for a time beyond this point. 
If the victim is given gas with an adequate oxygen sup- 
ply before his breathing stops, he will usually regain 
consciousness shortly and recover completely. For 
SCUBA divers, this usually involves bringing the diver 
to the surface. For surface supplied and deep divers it 
involves shifting the UBA to emergency gas supplies, 
shifting the main gas supply to alternative banks, and 
ventilating the helmet or chamber with the new gas. If 
breathing has stopped but heart action continues, ar- 
tificial respiration may Succeed in getting enough ox- 
ygen to the brain to revive the respiratory center so 
that spontaneous breathing will resume in time. In 
such a case, there may already be serious damage to 
the higher centers; but even in these cases almost 
complete recovery of normal function may eventually 
occur. If heart action has ceased, cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation must be performed immediately and con- 
tinued until the victim recovers or is pronounced dead 
by a medical officer. 


Because of its insidious nature and potentially fatal 
outcome, prevention of hypoxia is essential. On mixed 
gas operations religious attention must be paid to gas 
analysis, cylinder line-ups, and predive check-out pro- 
cedures. Breathing bags should be purged in accor- 
dance with operational procedures and oxygen sen- 
sors should be monitored closely throughout the dive. 
Recently surfaced mixed gas chambers should not be 
entered before ventilation with air. 


Excessive Carbon Dioxide 3.6.2 In diving opera- 
tions, an excess of carbon dioxide in the tissues 
(hypercapnia) is generally the result of a build-up of 
carbon dioxide in the breathing supply or in the body 
as a result of- 


—  jnadequate ventilation of open circuit or push- 
pull helmets. 


— excessive carbon dioxide in the helmet supply 
gas. 


— failure of CO absorbent canisters in closed or 
semi-closed UBA's. 


— inadequate lung ventilation in relation to exer- 
cise level, caused by ‘‘skip-breathing’’, ex- 
cessive apparatus breathing resistance, in- 
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creased oxygen partial pressure, or increased 
gas density. 


increase in UBA dead space such as failure of 
mushroom valves in SCUBA mouthpieces. 


The most common cause of hypercapnia is failure to 
ventilate helmets adequately. On occasion, through 
improper breathing techniques or because of ex- 
cessive breathing resistance, a diver can poison 
himself by inadequate ventilation of his own lungs. This 
can happen, for example, when a diver, trying to con- 
serve his breathing supply, reduces his breathing rate 
below a safe level (so called ‘‘skip-breathing’’). Inade- 
quate lung ventilation is more common in diving than 
activities at the surface for two reasons. First, some 
divers have a lower drive to increase lung ventilation in 
the face of increased blood CO9 levels. Secondly, the 
usually high partial pressure of oxygen encountered in 
diving takes away some of the uncomfortable short- 
ness of breath that accompanies inadequate lung ven- 
tilation at the surface. 


The chemical effects on the brain due to an excess of 
carbon dioxide differ from the effects due to a lack of 
oxygen, as in hypoxia. However, it can result in similar 
symptoms such as confusion, an inability to think 
clearly, drowsiness, loss of consciousness, and con- 
vulsions. Such effects become more severe as the 
degree of excess increases. A man who breathes a 
gas with aS much as 10 percent carbon dioxide will 
generally lose consciousness after a few minutes. 
Breathing 15 percent COs for any length of time will 
Cause muscular spasms and rigidity. 


Permanent brain damage and death are much less 
likely than in the case of hypoxia. If a diver loses con- 
sciousness solely because of excess carbon dioxide in 
his breathing medium and does not drown, he general- 
ly revives rapidly when given fresh air. He will usually 
be quite normal within 15 minutes, and the after ef- 
rarely include more than symptoms like 
headache, nausea, or dizziness. 


The increasing level of carbon dioxide in the blood 


Stimulates the respiratory center to increase the 


Dreathing rate and volume, and the rate of heartbeat is 
Often increased. Ordinarily, increased breathing is 
definite and uncomfortable enough to warn a diver 
before the concentration of carbon dioxide becomes 


_ very dangerous. However, variables such as work 


rate, depth and the composition of the breathing mix- 
ture may produce changes in breathing and blood cir- 
Culation that could mask any changes caused by 
hypercapnia. This is especially true in closed-circuit 
breathing apparatus (especially 100% oxygen 


_febreathers) when failure or expenditure of the carbon 
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dioxide absorbent material allows a carbon dioxide 
buildup in the face of an increased amount of oxygen. 
In cases where the oxygen partial pressure is above 
0.5 atm, the shortness of breath usually associated 
with carbon dioxide toxicity may not be excessive and 
not noticed by the diver, especially if he is breathing 
hard because of exertion. In these cases the diver may 
become confused and even slightly euphoric before 
losing consciousness. For this reason, a diver must be 
particularly alert for any marked change in his 
breathing comfort or cycle (such as shortness of 
breath or panting) aS a warning of hypercapnia. 


Abnormally high carbon dioxide partial pressures in 
the body not only alter brain function and breathing but 
also produce several other effects. Blood pressure 
and heart rate (pulse) are increased. If the exposure to 
carbon dioxide is ended abruptly, there is occasionally 
a brief drop in blood pressure which is sufficient to 
cause fainting. Carbon dioxide excess also dilates the 
arteries of the brain. This may help explain the 
headaches often associated with carbon dioxide 
poisoning, but these are more likely to occur following 
the exposure than during it. It is believed that the great 
increase in blood flow through the brain which results 
from dilation of the arteries explains why carbon diox- 
ide excess speeds the onset of oxygen poisoning. Ex- 
cess Carbon dioxide during a dive is also believed to in- 
crease the likelihood of decompression sickness, but 
the reasons are less clear. Unfortunately, effects like 
changes in pulse and blood presssure are of no value 
as warnings to the diver. Others, like headache, 
unusual sweating, fatigue, and a general feeling of 
discomfort, may warn a diver if they occur and are 
recognized; but they are not very reliable as warnings. 


Asphyxia, Suffocation, Strangulation 3.6.3 The 
term asphyxia indicates the existence of both hypoxia 
and carbon dioxide excess in the body. It will result 
from cessation of breathing or serious interference 
with breathing from any cause. Breathing an at- 
mosphere which is both low in oxygen and high in car- 
bon dioxide will also produce it. In many situations, 
Carbon dioxide excess or hypoxia occur separately, so 
the more specific terms should be used where possi- 
ble. However, if hypoxia is severe or prolonged enough 
to stop a man's breathing, carbon dioxide excess will 
develop rapidly, and the condition will then be true 
asphyxia. The term suffocation is sometimes used to 
indicate cessation of breathing from any cause or the 
asphyxia that results. 


Strangulation is the cessation of breathing due to in- 
jury or obstruction of air passages. This condition can 
be the result of such mishaps as a crushing injury to 
the windpipe, lodgement of an inhaled object like a ball 








»f gum or a false tooth, spasm of the larynx, marked 
swelling of the lining of the air passages, the tongue 
alling back into the throat of an unconscious man, or 
he inhalation of water, saliva, or vomitus. A victim of 
strangulation will generally struggle violently, trying to 
yreathe in spite of the partial or total obstruction. This 

_,truggle may continue for a short while even after he 
as lost consciousness. When the asphyxia reaches a 
sertain point, the attempts to breathe will cease. The 
jossibility of strangulation must be, therefore, con- 
jidered in any individual who is unconscious and not 
yreathing. Artificial respiration will produce little or no 
novement of air in the presence of strangulation 
herefore, clearing the airway is one of the very first 
teps in resuscitation. 


jreathing Resistance and Dyspnea 3.6.4 The 
bility to perform useful work underwater depends on 
ye diver’s ability to move enough gas in and out of his 
ings (lung ventilation) to provide sufficient oxygen to 
1e muscles and to eliminate COo2 produced 
\etabolically. In the diving environment, there are two 
iain factors that impede the diver's ability to ventilate 
is lungs adequately: increased gas density and 
sistance of the breathing apparatus. 


ven in a dry hyperbarbic chamber without a breathing 
dparatus, the increased gas density may cause 

vers to experience shortness of breath (dyspnea). If 
‘eathing air, this dyspnea usually becomes apparent 
very heavy work loads at depths below 120 fsw. If 
‘eathing helium-oxygen, dyspnea usually becomes a 
‘oblem at heavy work loads in the 850-1000 fsw 
inge. At great depths (1600-1800 fsw) dyspnea may 
>cur even at rest. 


1e limitations imposed by the underwater breathing 
Iparatus result from two main. sources: flow 
‘sistance and static lung load. Flow resistance is due 
‘dense gas having to flow through tubes, hoses and 
‘ifices. AS gas density increases, a larger driving 
essure must be applied in order to keep gas flowing 

the same rate. The diver will have to exert higher 
*gative pressures to inspire and higher positive 
essures to expire. As ventilation increases with in- 
easing levels of exercise, the necessary driving 
essures will increase. Since the respiratory muscles 
'n only exert So much inspiratory or expiratory effort, 
20int will be reached where further increases in ven- 
ation will not occur. At this point, metabolically pro- 
iced CO2 will not be adequately eliminated and will 


iid up in the blood causing symptoms of hypercap- 
1. 


atic lung load is a result of the breathing gas being 
Dplied at a different pressure than the hydrostatic 


' 


pressure surrounding the lungs. For example: When 
swimming horizontally with a single hose regulator, the 
diaphragm is lower than the mouth and the regulator 
will supply gas at a slight positive pressure once the 
demand valve has opened. If the diver flips over on his 
back, the regulator diaphragm will be shallower than 
the mouth and the regulator will supply gas ata slightly 
negative pressure. Inhalation will be slightly harder but 
exhalation will be easier since the exhaust ports are 
above the mouth and at a slightly lower pressure. 


Static lung loading is even more apparent in closed cir- 
cuit underwater breathing apparatus such as the 
MK 15. When swimming horizontally, the breathing 
bags on the diver’s back are shallower than the lungs 
and the diver feels a negative pressure at the mouth. 
Exhalation is easier than inhalation. If the diver flips 
over on his back, the breathing bags are below the 
lungs and the diver feels a positive pressure. Inhala- 
tion becomes easier than exhalation. At hign work 
rates, excessively high or low static lung loads may 
cause dyspnea without any increase in blood CO? 
level. 


The U.S. Navy makes every effort to ensure that UBA’s 
meet adequate breathing standards so that flow 
resistance and static lung loading problems are 
minimized. However, all breathing apparatus have 
their limitations and divers must have sufficient ex- 
perience on their UBA’s to know what these are. Also, 
even if the UBA provides no limitation on ventilation, 
the diver’s own pulmonary system may limit his ability 
to ventilate. Whether due to limitations of the equip- 
ment or limitations imposed by the diver’s own 
respiratory system, the end result may be symptoms of 
hypercapnia or symptoms of dyspnea without in- 
creased levels of blood CO. Most divers will decrease 
their level of exercise when they begin to experience 
dyspnea, but in some cases, depending on the depth 
and type of UBA, the dyspnea may continue to in- 
crease for up to a minute after stopping exercise. 
When this occurs, the inexperienced diver may panic 
and begin to hyperventilate increasing the dyspnea 
further. The situation rapidly develops into one of 
severe dyspnea and uncontrollable hyperventilation. In 
this situation, if even a small amount of water is in- 
haled, spasm of the muscles in the voice box 
(laryngospasm) will occur, followed by asphyxia and 
possible drowning. The proper reaction in the face of 
dyspnea is to stop exercising, ventilate the UBA if ap- 
propriate, take even, controlled breaths until the 
dyspnea subsides (which it will), evaluate the situation, 
and proceed in an orderly manner. Generally, 
soreness of the respiratory muscles is the only promi- 
nent after-effect of a dive in which breathing 
resistance is high. 
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Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 3.6.5 The presence 
of carbon monoxide (CO) in a diver’s air supply is a 
serious potential danger. Carbon monoxide is not 
found in any significant quantity in fresh air. When it 
does pollute the breathing supply (usually from engine 
exhaust in proximity to the compressor intake), even a 
concentration as low as .002 atmospheres can be 
fatal. 


Carbon Monoxide causes its harmful effects by 
displacing oxygen from hemoglobin and combining 
with enzymes in tissue cells rendering them incapable 
of utilizing oxygen. When this happens, tissue hypoxia 
develops even though the supply of oxygen to the 
lungs is adequate and the arterial oxygen partial 
pressure remains high. Very small concentrations of 
CO can be very dangerous because hemoglobin takes 
up carbon monoxide 200 times as readily as it does ox- 
ygen and the amount needed to block cellular 
metabolism is small. In spite of the fact that oxygen 
has been displaced from it, hemoglobin combined with 
CO has a bright red color. As a result. a man who is 
hypoxic because of carbon monoxide poisoning may 
not show the cyanosis (blueness) often seen in other 
types of hypoxia. 


Because hypoxia is the basic difficulty in carbon 
monoxide poisoning, the symptoms are almost iden- 
tical to those of other types of hypoxia. The greatest 
danger is that unconsciousness can occur without 
reliable warning signs. When the concentration of car- 
bon monoxide is high enough to cause rapid onset of 
poisoning, the victim may not even be aware of 
weakness, dizziness, or confusion before he suc- 
cumbs. When development of toxicity is more gradual, 
symptoms like tightness across the forehead, 
headache and pounding at the temples, or nausea and 
vomiting may be noted in some cases. If these occur 
and are recognized as warnings, prompt action may 
save a man’s life; but they cannot be depended upon. 


A particularly treacherous factor in carbon monoxide 
poisoning is that conspicuous symptoms may be 
delayed until the diver begins to surface. While at the 
depth, the greater partial pressure of oxygen in the 
breathing supply will force more oxygen into solution 
in the blood plasma. Some of this additional oxygen 
reaches the cells and helps to offset the hypoxia. In ad- 
dition, the increased partial pressure of oxygen for- 
cibly displaces some carbon monoxide from the 
hemoglobin. During ascent, as the partial pressure of 
oxygen diminishes, the full effect of the carbon monox- 
ide will be felt. 


The first step in treating carbon monoxide poisoning is 
to get the victim into fresh air. If he is not breathing, ar- 
tificial respiration must be started at once. In 
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moderate cases of poisoning, breathing fresh air 


should eliminate most of the carbon monoxide from 


the blood in a few hours. If oxygen is available on site, 
it should be given as soon as possible. The administra- 
tion of oxygen increases the amount of oxygen which 
reaches the tissues in spite of the inactivated 
hemoglobin, and it also increases the rate at which the 
hemoglobin and the enzymes involved in tissue oxida- 
tion are freed of carbon monoxide and returned to their 
active states. 


For symptomatic cases involving neurological and/or 
mental changes, the administration of pure oxygen at 
3 ATA is the treatment of choice. The additional 2 at- 
mospheres of oxygen will increase the amount of ox- 
ygen dissolved in blood plasma further and will also 
greatly speed the rate at which the hemoglobin and ox- 
idative enzymes are purged of the carbon monoxide 
and returned to normal. Brain damage which accom- 
panies severe cases may be prevented. 


If a victim of carbon monoxide poisoning resumes 
breathing and regains consciousness after a 
reasonably short period of treatment, the chances of 
complete recovery are good. The outcome Is not so 
favorable if he remains in a coma for an extended 
period. This may indicate that considerable brain 
damage has occurred. 


Breathholding and Unconsciousness 3.6.6 Most 
people can hold their breath between one and two 
minutes, but usuallly not much longer without training 
or special preparation. At Some point during a 
breathholding attempt, the desire to breathe will 
become so intense that it can no longer be forestalled. 
This demand Is signalled by the respiratory center 
responding to the increasing levels of carbon dioxide 
and acids in the arterial blood, and by the chemo- 
receptors responding to the corresponding fall in the 
level of oxygen and rise in arterial carbon dioxide. 


The repeated practice of breathholding to achieve an 
increase in time probably has as positive an effect on 
the will power to resist the demand to breathe, as it 
does on actual improving any physical capacities. 
However, the length of time that a man can hold his 
breath can be dramatically extended by two methods 
which are frequently used by free divers. These are 
hyperventilation and breathing pure oxygen just before 
a dive. 


Hyperventilation is breathing more than necessary to 
eliminate the carbon dioxide produced by the 
metabolism. By over-ventilating the lungs, the diver 
reduces the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the 
blood below a normal level, and can therefore hold his 
breath longer while the carbon dioxide level is building 





up to the point at which the respiratory center will 
force resumption of breathing. The practice of 
ayperventilation should be approached with caution, 
Jecause it is the carbon dioxide level that provides the 
stimulus to breathe and causes the diver to feel air 
qunger, before hypoxia occurs and causes un- 
sonsciousness. 


f the carbon dioxide stores are ventilated below the 
stimulus level, there will be little urge to breathe until 
ate in the breathhold. The oxygen partial pressure, 
1owever, will progressively fall as oxygen is consumed 
‘ontinuously. Since low levels of oxygen do not force a 

jowerful demand to resume breathing, the level of 
xygen in the blood may reach the point at which the 
liver will lose Consciousness before he feels a de- 
nand to breathe. 


ree divers who hyperventilate and breathe pure oxy- 
en before a dive have markedly increased times for 
1eir dives. The breathing of oxygen puts a high con- 
entration of the gas in the lungs which, in turn, keeps 

Safe quantity of oxygen in the blood for a longer 
eriod of time than if the lungs were filled with air. The 
urrent world record for underwater breathholding, 
chieved with the aid of these techniques, is more 
ian 13 minutes. However, any diver should approach 
ie use of such methods with extreme caution and do 
) only under competent supervision. 


ne of the greatest hazards of deep breathhold diving 

_ the possible loss of consciousness during ascent. 
rin the lungs during descent is compressed, raising 
e oxygen partial pressure. The increased partial 
essure readily satisfies the body’s oxygen demand 
iring descent and while on the bottom, even though a 
tion is being consumed by the body. During ascent, 
wever, the partial pressure of the remaining oxygen 
reduced rapidly as the hydrostatic pressure on the 
dy lessens. If the partial pressure drops below 25 
mHg, unconsciousness may result with its attendant 
gers. This danger is further heightened when 
perventilation has eliminated normal body warning 
jns. Such unconsciousness may occur even with 
jor oxygen breathing if the underwater stay is 
igthy. 


‘Nerventilation with air before a skin dive is almost 
ndard procedure and is reasonably safe if it is not 
ifried too far. Hyperventilation with air should not be 
intinued beyond 3 to 4 breaths and the diver should 
‘itt to Surface as soon as he notices a definite urge to 
sume breathing. Underwater breath-holding con- 
its and attempts to set records for underwater swim- 
11g distance and the like should be avoided. Distur- 
loces of heart action have resulted from feats of this 


kind, and over-enthusiastic breatnholding has resulted 
in a number of fatal accidents. 


Hyperventilation 3.6.7 Hyperventilation is the 
term applied to breathing more than is necessary to 
keep the body's carbon dioxide tensions at proper 
level. It has already been discussed in the preceeding 
paragraphs in connection with breathholding. If car- 
ried to an extreme, hyperventilation can be as 
undesirable and dangerous as conditions involving in- 
terference with breathing. Unintentional hyperventila- 
tion is most often triggered by nervous tension and can 
be experienced by otherwise normal individuals in 
Stress situations. It is also brought on by hypoxia and is 
a common and serious problem with aviators and 
mountain climbers at high altitudes. Divers using self- 
contained equipment for the first few times are likely to 
hyperventilate to some extent largely because of anx- 
iety. Hyperventilation has little effect on the body's ox- 
ygen levels, but it can reduce carbon dioxide partial 
pressures to the point of producing serious symptoms. 


Symptoms of abnormally low carbon dioxide tension 
(hypocapnia) can be produced by voluntary hyperven- 
tilation—taking a number of deep breaths over a short 
period of time. Under these circumstances, one rarely 
develops more than lightheadedness and tingling sen- 
Sations. When a man hyperventilates over a long 
period, however, additional symptoms such as 
weakness, headaches, numbness, faintness, and blur- 
ring of vision may appear. Often hyperventilation is in- 
itiated by a nervous sensation of suffocation which 
continues in spite of adequate ventilation. The anxiety 
caused by the symptoms may lead to a further in- 
crease in breathing, and a vicious cycle can thus 
develop. Severe hypocapnia with muscular spasms, 
loss of consciousness, and shock may be the end 
result. Clear-cut cases this severe are extremely rare 
in diving, but the possibility deserves attention. Milder 
instances are probably common. 


In more severe cases of hyperventilation, having the 
individual rebreathe his expired air from a rubber bag 
or paper sack for a short while (less than a minute at a 
tine) may relieve the symptoms and cause him to stop 
hyperventilating. 


Hypoglycemia 3.6.8 A condition which is not due 
to respiratory difficulties but which can sometimes be 
confused with them is hypoglycemia, an abnormally 
low blood sugar (glucose) level. Sugar, derived from 
food, is the body's main fuel. It is Carried to the tissues 
by the blood; and if the blood level falls for some 
reason, the functions of the tissues will be disturbed. 
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The brain is especially sensitive to lack of glucose. The 
highly variable symptoms can sometimes closely 
resemble those of other conditions in which brain func- 
tion is affected, including carbon dioxide intoxication, 
hypoxia, carbon monoxide poisoning, and even oxygen 
poisoning and air embolism. Some of the more com- 
mon symptoms are unusual hunger, excessive 
sweating, numbness, chilliness, headache, trembling, 
dizziness, confusion, lack of coordination, anxiety, and 
fainting. In severe cases, loss of consciousness and 
convulsions may occur. There are several possible 
causes of hypoglycemia. Simply missing a meal will 
tend to reduce the blood sugar level, but the body nor- 
mally can draw on its stored supplies to keep the level 
close to normal for a long time. A few individuals who 
are otherwise in good health will develop some degree 
of hypoglycemia if they do not eat at fairly frequent in- 
tervals. Severe exercise on an empty stomach will oc- 
casionally bring on the symptoms even in a man who 
ordinarily has no abnormality in this respect. The body 
secretes insulin which promotes the normal use and 
storage of glucose. People with diabetes do not 
secrete enough insulin and for this reason have an ex- 
cess of glucose in their blood. They must take insulin 
by injection to avoid the symptoms of the disease and 
to keep their blood sugar level where it belongs. If they 
happen to take too much, or if some factor like unex- 
‘pectedly hard work reduces the amount needed, 
serious hypoglycemia can develop rapidly. This is one 
of the main reason why diabetecs are considered ‘‘bad 
risks"’ in diving. 


If hypoglycemia is present, giving sugar by mouth (or 
glucose intravenously, if the victim is unconscious) will 
relieve the symptoms promptly and prove the 
diagnosis. If a diving operation is going to require go- 
ing without food for an unusually long period, eating 
protein foods like meat before-hand will provide a 
longer and steadier supply of glucose than will loading 
up on starches and sweets. The latter procedure can 
actually cause trouble in some individuals by causing 
the body to secrete an excess of insulin. A diver who 
often experiences definite weakness (or other symp- 
toms mentioned) when he misses meals should have a 
medical workup to determine whether hypoglycemia is 
the cause and, if so, why he is particularly susceptible 
to It. 


BODY TEMPERATURE AND HEAT 
LOSS 3.7 


Next to decompression, thermal problems arising from 
exposure to cold water pose the major consideration 
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in operational dive planning and the major considera- 
tion in equipment selection. The working diver com- 
monly experiences continuous heat loss during immer- 
sion and often expects to be uncomfortably chilled at 
the end of a dive. Bottom times may be determined 
more by the diver’s cold tolerance than by decompres- 
sion: considerations. Rewarming before a repetitive 
dive can be as important as the calculation of residual 
nitrogen in repetitive diving. 


The human body functions effectively within a relative- 
ly narrow range of internal temperature. The average, 
or ‘‘normal"’ level of 98.6°F (37°C) is maintained by 
natural mechanisms of the body, aided by artificial 
measures such as the use of protective clothing or air 
conditioning when external conditions lend toward ex- 
tremes of cold or heat. 


The metabolic processes of the body constantly 
generate enough heat each hour to warm 2 liters of ice 
cold water to body temperature, and during heavy 
work more than 10 times as much heat may be 
generated. If heat were allowed to build up inside the 
body, it would soon reach a high enough level to ac- 
tually damage the cells (approximately 105°F, 41 °C). 
In order to maintain internal temperatures at the pro- 
oer level, the body must lose heat equal to the amount 
it produces. 


Heat transfer is accomplished in several ways. The 
blood, circulating through the body, picks up excess 
heat and carries it to the lungs where some of it is lost 
with the exhaled breath. Heat is also transferred to the 
surface of the skin, where much of it is dissipated 
through a combination of conduction, convection, and 
radiation. Moisture released by the sweat glands cools 
the surface of the body as it evaporates, facilitating the 
transfer of heat from the blood to the surrounding air. If 
the body is working hard, and therefore generating 
greater than normal quantities of heat, the blood 
vessels nearest the skin will dilate to permit more of 
the heated blood to reach the body surfaces, and the 
sweat glands will increase their activity. 


If the Surrounding air is hot, the rate of heat transfer 
will be slower than in cool air, and if the humidity is 
high, evaporation of moisture from the skin will be 
greatly inhibited. For these reasons, a man cannot do 
as much work on hot, humid days as on cold, dry days. 


The maintenance of proper body temperature is par- 
ticularly difficult for a diver working underwater. In 
warm tropical waters (above 86°F, 30°C), the cooling 
systems of the body will be ineffective and a working 
diver may find himself approaching a state of heat ex- 
haustion. High temperature waters are the exception 





1 diving, however, and the principle temperature con- 
ol problems encountered by divers involve keeping 
1e body warm. The high thermal conductivity of 
ater, coupled with the normally cool-to-cold waters in 
ihich they operate, can result in rapid and excessive 
eat loss. 


ntry into cold water is itself a shock that can distract 
ie diver. The same is true whenever he experiences a 
jdden drop in skin temperature, such as when move- 
ient brings cold water into a wet suit or when a dry 
Jit leaks. If a man with no thermal protection at all 
yddenly plunged into very cold water, the effects are 
mediate and rapidly disabling. There is a gasping 
sponse and a period of increased respiratory rate 
1d an increased tidal volume. The breathing is rapid, 
ith breathing control involuntary, so the swimmer 
annot coordinate his breathing and swimming 
ovements. The lack of breathing control makes sur- 
val in rough cold water very unlikely. In freezing 
ater, collapse from exhaustion occurs in 1-5 minutes, 
spending on the amount of body fat the swimmer has. 


water temperature of approximately 91°F (33°C) is 
quired to keep a man at absolute rest at a stable 
mperature. In water temperatures below 72°F 
3°C), the unprotected diver will be affected by ex- 
sssive heat loss and become chilled within a short 
‘riod of time. As the body temperature is reduced, he 
ll first feel uncomfortable and then, as his body tries 
increase heat production in the muscles, he will 
gin to shiver. If cooling continues, his ability to per- 
‘m useful work may become seriously impaired. The 
'nds lose dexterity and the sense of touch is dulled. 
. shivering intensifies, it brings on a general lack of 
1ordination and it may even be difficult for a SCUBA 
ver to keep his mouthpiece in place. It becomes in- 
(2asingly difficult to concentrate, and the ability to 
ink clearly is soon lost. 


/ extremely low temperatures, or with prolonged im- 
iersion, body heat loss will reach a point at which 
(ath will occur. In water at 42°F (6°C), an unclothed 
tin of average build will become helpless within 30 
Inutes and will probably die within an hour. Ap- 
(priate dress can greatly reduce the effects of heat 
1s, and a diver with proper dress can work in very 
(d water for reasonable periods of time. 


‘2 ability of the body to tolerate cold environments is 
(2 to natural insulation and the body’s built-in means 
(heat regulation. Usually, the body temperature is 
bught of as being 98.6° F (37° C), but in fact the 
l1perature is not uniform throughout the body. It is 
| fe accurate to consider the body with an inner core 
‘ere a constant or uniform temperature prevails, and 


a superficial region, through which a temperature gra- 
dient exists from the core to the body surface. Over 
the trunk of the body, the thickness of the superficial 
layer may be approximately 1 inch (2.5 cm). The ex- 
tremities become a superficial insulating layer when 
their blood flow is reduced to protect the core. 


Once in the water, man becomes largely dependent on 
internal mechanisms to limit the loss of body heat if no 
supplemental heating is provided. Heat loss through 
the superficial layer is lessened by the reduction of 
blood flow in the skin. The automatic cold-induced 
vasoconstriction (narrowing of the blood vessels) 
lowers the heat conductance of the superficial layer 
and acts to maintain the heat of the body core. Unfor- 
tunately, vasSoconstrictive regulation of heat loss has 
only a narrow range of protection. When the ex- 
tremities are initially put into very cold water, 
vasoconstriction occurs and the blood flow is reduced 
to preserve body heat. After some time, however, the 
blood flow increases and fluctuates up and down for 
as long as the extremities are in cold water. As circula- 
tion and heat loss increase, the body temperature falls 
and may continue falling even though heat production 
is increased by shivering. This effect, called cold 
vasodilation, occurs only in water colder than 50°F 
(10°C), and appears to be caused primarily by direct 
cold paralysis of the blood vessels in the skin. 


Much of the heat loss in the trunk area is transferred 
over the short distance from the deep organs to the 
body surface by simple physical conduction, which is 
not under any physiological control. Most of the heat 
lost from the body in moderately cold water, therefore, | 
is from the trunk and not from the limbs. Heavy-set 
men lose much less heat from the trunk than thin men 
because of the insulating properties of thick sub- 
cutaneous fat. 


Normally, exercise increases heat production and in- 
creases body temperature in dry conditions. Paradox- 
ically, exercise in cold water may make the body 
temperature fall more rapidly. Any movement which 
Stirs the water in contact with the skin may create tur- 
bulent eddies that carry off heat. Heat loss is not caus- 
ed by just water movement, but also by the increased 
blood flow into the limbs during exercise. Continual 
movement makes the limbs more closely resemble the 
internal body core rather than the insulating superficial 
layer. These two conflicting effects result in the core 
temperature being maintained or increased in warm 
water and decreased in cold water. 


A diver must understand that increased heat produc- 
tion requires an equivalent increase in oxygen con- 
sumption. Further, the minute ventilation of the lungs 
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must increase by the same magnitude. If a diver is 
breathing 12 liters of air per minute at rest in the water 
and he becomes chilled, his heat production may in- 
crease three times to compensate for chilling. His 
respiratory ventilation will then increase to 36 liters 
per minute. In this example, the diver would have the 
same air consumption at rest keeping warm as he 
would have if he were performing moderate work in 
warm water. 


All of these factors weigh against the diver, with the 
rate of heat loss depending on the severity of his ex- 
posure. Even his natural insulation and the body’s own 
protective function give way to especially cold water. 
The diver’s thinking ability becomes impaired, and the 
effect of this impairment on the use of his hands and 
other motor function may prevent him from choosing 
and executing the best procedures to complete his 
task. In some cases, his survival may be at stake. 


The signs and symptoms of dropping body core 
temperature from the first noticeable effects to death 
are listed in Table 3-2. It must be remembered, though, 
that there are sudden, acute effects from immersion in 
cold water that have their onset immediately and in- 
dependently of dropping core temperature. 


BAROTRAUMA AND MECHANICAL 
BereCts OF PRESSURE 3.8 


The tissues of the body can withstand tremendous 
pressure: men have made actual ocean dives to 1148 
fsw (350 meters) and, in experimental situations, have 
been exposed to pressure equivalent to a dive of 2250 
fsw (686 meters). Animals such as mice, goats and 
monkeys, have withstood pressures equivalent to 
dives as great as 5577 fsw (1700 meters). 


As great as these pressures have been, it is somewhat 
ironic that the cause of the greatest number of medical 
complaints is often seen in the shallowest part of a 
dive. The cause is barotrauma, which is damage done 
to tissues when there is a change in ambient pressure. 


There are four essential ingredients that must be pre- 
sent for barotrauma to occur. First, there must be a 
gas filled space. Most of the body is fluid and is not 
compressible. However, any gas filled space naturally 
present within the body, such as the sinuses, or next to 
the body, such as a face mask, can damage body 
_ tissues when the gas volume changes according to 
Boyle’s Law. Second, the space must have rigid walls. 
If the walls were elastic like a balloon, there would be 
nO damage done by the gas compression or expan- 
sion. Furthermore, the space must be enclosed. If any 
suDstance were allowed to freely enter or leave the 
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TABLE 3-2 SIGNS AND 
SYMPTOMS OF DROPPING CORE 
TEMPERATURE 


Core 
Temperature Symptoms 
°o F 2G 


98.6 37 Cold sensations 
Skin vasoconstriction 
Increased muscle tension 
Increased oxygen consumption 


Sporadic shivering suppressed by 
voluntary movements 

Gross shivering in bouts 

Further increases in oxygen 
consumption 

Uncontrollable shivering 


Voluntary tolerance limit in 
laboratory experiments 

Mental confusion 

Impairment of rational thought 

Drowning possible 

Decreased will to struggle 


Loss of memory 

Speech impaired 

Sensory function impaired 
Motor performance impaired 


Hallucinations, delusions, clouding 
of consciousness 

In shipwrecks and survival 
experience, 50% do not survive 

Shivering impaired 


Heart rhythm irregularities 
Motor performance grossly impaired 


Shivering stopped 


Loss of consciousness 
No response to pain 


Death 











pace as the gas volume changes, then no damage 
ould occur. And finally, there must be a change in 
mbient pressure. 


ll four of these factors must be present for 
arotrauma to occur. It can happen on descent or as- 
ent. Barotrauma of descent is usually called squeeze. 
arotrauma of ascent is called reverse squeeze. It is 
nportant to note that barotrauma can be minimized if 
ie diver is healthy, has properly functioning equip- 
ent, and uses correct procedures. 


ne predominant symptom of barotrauma is pain. On 
2scent, the pain is accompanied by bleeding in 
2vere Cases as blood vessels engorge or rupture to 
lieve the relative vacuum within the space as the gas 
jlume is compressed. On ascent, the pain may be ac- 
ympanied by decreased blood flow to surrounding 
ructures as the gas within the space expands and im- 
sdes circulation. Other unusual symptoms such as 
2rtigo, numbness, or facial paralysis may be pro- 


iced depending on the specific anatomy. Pulmonary 


/erinflation syndrome is a potentially serious form of 
zOtrauma and will be discussed in detail in Section 
9. In all diving situations, arterial gas embolism and 
compression sickness must be ruled out before the 
agnosis of squeeze can be accepted. 


the remainder of this section, specific types of 
wOotrauma and their related conditions will be re- 
2wed. 


iddile Ear Squeeze 3.8.1 The anatomy of the ear 

diagrammatically shown in Figure 3-12. The ear 
um completely seals off the outer ear canal from the 
iddle ear space. When the diver descends, water 
essure on the external surface of the drum in- 
eases. To counterbalance this pressure, the air 
essure must also reach the inner surface of the ear 
um. This is accomplished by the passage of air 
rough the narrow Eustachian tube which leads from 
@ nasal passages to the middle ear space. 


lould the Eustachian tube be blocked by mucus or an 
‘ergrowth of tissue, this equalization of pressure on 
ith sides of the ear drum cannot take place. When 
‘scent begins, the eardrum will bow inward and 
tially equalize the pressure by compression of mid- 
2 ear gas. Soon, however, the ear drum stretches out 
d reaches its limits of inward distensibility. At this 
int, middle ear pressure falls below the external 
it€r pressure creating a relative vacuum in the mid- 
2 €ar space. This negative pressure causes the 
0d vessels of the ear drum and of the lining of the 
ddle ear initially to expand, then to leak, and finally 
rst. If descent is continued, either the eardrum will 
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Figure 3-12. Cross-sectional view of the ear. The ear drum 
separates the external ear canal from the middle ear space. Sound 
waves vibrate the ear drum. These vibrations are transmitted to a 
part of the inner ear called the cochlea via the three bone lever arm 
(the ossicles; malleus, incus and stapes). Excitation of cochlear 
nerve fibers produces hearing. The three semi-circular canals, 
sometimes called the labyrinth, are another part of the inner ear and 
are responsible for balance. The Eustachian tube allows air to pass 
between the middle ear space and nasal passages, thus permitting 
equalization of pressure differences across the ear drum. 


rupture allowing the inward rush of water to equalize 
the negative pressure, or rupture of blood vessels will 
cause sufficient bleeding into the middle ear to 
equalize the pressure. The latter is the usual course of 
events. 


The hallmark of middie ear squeeze is sharp pain 
caused by stretching of the ear drum. The pain pro- 
duced before rupture of the drum often becomes so in- 
tense as to prevent further descent of the diver. 
Returning to normal pressure brings about immediate 
relief. 


If descent is continued in spite of the pain, the ear 
drum may indeed rupture. Unless the diver is in a hard 
hat diving dress, the middle ear cavity will be exposed 
to water when the drum ruptures. This presents the 
possibility of ear infection and will prevent the diver 
from diving until the damage is healed. At the time of 
the rupture, the diver may experience the sudden 
onset of a brief but violent episode of vertigo (a sensa- 
tion of spinning). The diver can become completely 
disoriented, will probably become nauseated and may 
vomit. The vertigo in this case is produced by cold 
water stimulating the balance mechanism of the inner 
ear. This is called Caloric Vertigo. Caloric Vertigo may 
also occur just from having cold water enter one ear 
and not the other. Even with an intact eardrum this can 
produce vertigo. This type of caloric vertigo results 
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when one ear canal is blocked (e.g. by ear plugs, tight 
fitting wet suit hood, severe external otitis or a wax im- 
paction) when swimming or diving in cold water. For- 
tunately, these symptoms will quickly pass when the 
water reaching the middle ear is warmed by the body. 


The best means of handling middle ear squeeze is to 
avoid it. Remember that barotrauma can be virtually 
eliminated if certain precautions are taken. When 
_ descending, stay ahead of the pressure by clearing the 
- ears. If too large a pressure difference exists between 
the middie ear pressure and the external pressure, the 
Eustachian tube will collapse, much like a straw will 
while trying to focibly suck a thick shake through it. To 
avoid collapse and occlusion of the Eustachian tube, it 
is necessary to make frequent adjustments of middle 
ear pressure by adding gas through the Eustachian 
tubes from the back of the nose, a process called 
clearing the ears. For a few divers, the Eustachian 
tube is open all the time so no conscious effort is 
necessary to clear their ears. For the majority, 
however, the opening of the Eustachian tube is nor- 
_maily closed and some action must be taken to clear 
the ears. Many divers can do this by yawning, swallow- 
"ing, or moving the jaw around. Some divers must gen- 
‘tly force gas up the Eustachian tube by closing thier 
aeoutn, pinching their nose, and exhaling (Valsalva 
Maneuver). Once too large a relative vacuum exists in 
he middle ear, the Eustachian tube will collapse and 
10 amount of forcible clearing will open it. If a squeeze 
S noted during descent, then the diver should ascend 
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Igure 3-13. Middle and inner ear structures. Sound-induced 
ibrations of the ear drum are transmitted via the malleus, incus, 
Nd stapes to the oval window of the inner ear. Deflections of the in- 
ef ear membranes by the fluid waves thus created produce hear- 
1g. Since the inner ear is completely fluid filled, any inward deflec- 
On of the oval window must be matched by an outward deflection 
1e round window. 
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a few feet and gently perform a Valsalva maneuver. 
NEVER DO A FORCEFUL VALSALVA DURING DES- 
CENT, THIS COULD RESULT IN ALTERNOBARIC VER- 
TIGO OR A ROUND OR OVAL WINDOW RUPTURE 
(see paragraph 3.8.10). If clearing cannot be ac- 
complished in this way, the dive should be aborted. 


Upon surfacing after a middle ear squeeze, the diver 
may complain of pain, fullness in the ear, hearing loss 
or even mild vertigo. Occassionally, there may be 
blood in the nostril. Treatment consists. of 
decongestants and cessation of diving until damage is 
healed. 


Diving with a partially blocked Eustachian tube in- 
creases the likelihood of middle ear squeeze. Divers 
who cannot clear their ears on the surface should not 
dive. Divers who have trouble clearing should be ex- 
amined by a Medical Officer or Diving Medical Tech- 
nician before diving. 


Sinus Squeeze 3.8.2 The nasal accessory sinuses 
are shown diagrammatically in Figure 3-14. All sinuses 
are located within hollow spaces of the skull bones 
and are lined with mucus membrane continuous with 
that of the nasal cavity. The sinuses are small air 
pockets which connect with the nasal cavity through 
narrow passages. If pressure is applied to the body, 
and passages to any of these sinuses are obstructed 
by mucus or tissue growths, pain will soon be ex- 
perienced in the affected area. The situation will be 
very much like that described in the middle ear. When 
the air pressure in these sinuses is less than the 
pressure applied to the tissues surrounding these in- 
compressible spaces, the same relative effect is pro- 
duced as if a vacuum were created within the sinuses. 
swelling of the lining membranes and, if severe 
enough, hemorrhage into the Sinus spaces, will take 
place. This process represents an effort on the part of 
nature to balance the relative negative air pressure 
with swollen tissue, fluid, and blood. A ‘‘squeeze’”’ of 
the sinuses actually takes place. The pain produced 
may be severe enough to prevent further descent of 
the diver. Unless damage has already occurred, a 
return to normal pressures will bring about immediate 
relief as in the case of pain from the middle ear. If such 
difficulty has been encountered during a dive, the diver 
may often notice a small amount of bloody nasal 
discharge on reaching the surface. 


Sinus squeeze can often be prevented by not diving if 
any signs of nasal congestion or a head cold are ap- 
parent. The effects of squeeze can be limited during a 
dive by halting the descent and returning toward the 
surface a few feet. This will help restore the pressure 
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Figure 3-14. Frontal view of human skull with major sinus 


cavities projected on surface. 


19 or blowing against a pinched-off nose), the dive 
nust be aborted. 


ooth Squeeze 3.8.3 Tooth Squeeze results when 

small pocket of trapped gas has been generated by 
ecay or is lodged under a poorly-fitted or cracked fill- 
19. If this pocket of gas is completely isolated, the 
ulp of the tooth or the tissues in the tooth socket can 
e sucked into the space causing pain. If additional 
"as enters the tooth during descent and doesn't vent 
| uring ascent the tooth may explode. 


lalance. If the space cannot be equalized (by swallow- 





\xternal Ear Squeeze 3.8.4 If a diver wears ear 

lugs, has an external ear infection, impaction of wax 
1 the ear canal, or a tight-fitting hood, he can develop 
n external ear squeeze. Gas trapped in the external 
anal remains at atmospheric pressure while the ex- 
2rmnal water pressure builds. The ear drum bows out- 
‘ard in an attempt to equalize the pressure difference 
nd may rupture. The skin of the canal also becomes 
wollen and hemorrhagic. Considerable pain results. 


revention of external ear squeeze is essential. Ear 
lugs must not be worn. In addition to creating the 
jJueeze, they may be forced deep into the canal. 
/nen a hooded suit must be worn, air (or water in 
ome types) must be allowed to enter the hood to 
Qualize pressure in the ear canal. 


Frontal Sinus 






Sphenoid Sinus 


Lateral view of skull showing location of sinus cavities. 


Thoracic (Lung) Squeeze 3.8.5 In making a 
breathhold dive, it is possible to reach a depth at which 
the air held in the lungs will be compressed to a 
volume somewhat smaller than the normal residual 
volume of the lungs. At this volume, the chest wall 
becomes stiff and incompressible. Should the diver 
descend further, the additional pressure will be unable 
to compress the chest walls or elevate the diaphragm 
further and the pressure in the lung will become 
negative with respect to the external water pressure. 
Injury will take the form of squeeze. Blood and tissue 
fluids will be forced into the lung alveoli and air 
passages where the air is under less pressure than the 
blood in the surrounding vessels. This amounts to an 
attempt to relieve the negative pressure within the 
lungs by partially filling the air space with swollen 
tissue, fluid and blood. Considerable lung damage, 
therefore, results. If Severe enough, it may prove fatal. 
If the diver descends still further, death will result from 
crushing of the chest walls, similar to the collapse if a 
sealed tin can which is lowered into deep water. 


Theoretically, the average man with a total lung 
capacity of 6 liters could not breathhold dive beyond 
approximately 30 meters (4 ata) as the air in his lungs 
at that point would be compressed to the residual 
volume (1.5 liters, average value). A man with an ex- 
ceptional lung capacity could exceed that depth, but 
would eventually reach his own limit. In 1968, the 
world record holder for breathhold skin diving was 
Navy Petty Officer Robert Croft who had an excep- 
tional total lung capacity of more than 9 liters. During a 
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series of experimental dives, Croft reached 240 feet 
(73 meters) which is about 39 feet (12 meters) below 
his ‘‘computed’’ residual limit. He did not experience 
any symptoms of thoracic squeeze. 


Face or Body Squeeze _—_ 3.8.6 If the air pressure in 
a surface-supplied face mask or helmet should sud- 
denly become lower than that of the surrounding water 
— as in a failure of the air supply or from a rapid in- 
crease in depth — the tissues of the face or body can 
be seriously squeezed. This Is a particular danger 
when working with the deep-sea diving dress, which 
encloses the head, neck and part of the upper chest in 
a rigid helmet. Under normal conditions, the pressure 
in the helmet (and in the diving dress) will be in 
equilibrium with the outside pressure. However, if the 
air pressure suddenly drops, the outside pressure 
could force the air in the suit and helmet back up the 
air hose. In doing so, the non-rigid dress will collapse, 
squeezing the diver’s body into the incompressible 
helmet, and if the pressure differential is great enough, 
this condition can become fatal. To help prevent major 
body or face squeeze, all surface-supplied apparatus 
must be equipped with a safety non-return valve which 
will hold the gas in the suit at pressure in the event of a 
failure of the supply pressure. A diver may similarly 
become a victim of body and face squeeze |If he should 
fall into deeper water without a corresponding in- 
crease in supply pressure. (See Chapter 6 for addi- 
tional discussion.) 


Face masks used with SCUBA, goggles, and certain 
types of exposure suits can lead to problems of 
Squeeze under some conditions. The pressure in a 
face mask can usually be equalized by exhaling 
through the nose, but this is not true of goggles which 
offer no way to equalize pressure. Therefore, goggles 
should only be used for surface swimming. The most 
_ seriously affected tissues in an instance of face mask 
or goggle squeeze will be those of the eye and the eye 
socket. When using exposure suits, air may be trapped 
in a fold in the garment and may lead to some discom- 
fort and possibly a minor case of hemorrhage into the 
Skin from pinching. 


saeco 


‘Middle Ear Overpressure (Reverse Middle Ear 
Squeeze) 3.8.7 Expanding gas in the middle ear 
_ Space during ascent ordinarily vents out through the 
Eustachian tube. If the tube becomes blocked, 
pressure in the middle ear relative to the external 
_ water pressure increases. The ear drum is bowed out- 
ward and causes pain. If the overpressure is signifi- 
Cant, the ear drum may rupture which may cause the 
Same symptoms as seen in ear drum rupture during 
‘descent. 
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The increased pressure in the middle ear may also af- 
fect nearby structures and produce symptoms of ver- 
tigo and inner earn damage (see 3.8.10) or, rarely, 
facial muscle weakness. It is extremely important to 
rule out arterial gas embolism or decompression 
sickness when these unusual symptoms of reverse mid- 
dle ear squeeze occur during ascent or with surfacing. 


Facial muscle weakness as a result of middle ear over- 
pressurization (Alternobaric facial palsy) is a rare syn- 
drome. In a few individuals, the anatomy of the middle 
ear iS such that the blood supply to the facial nerve 
can be reduced by middie ear overpressure. Ten to 
thirty minutes of overpressure is required for symp- 
toms to develop. The half of the face on the side of the 
affected ear becomes paralyzed. Sensation remains 
intact, however, since this is carried by another nerve, 
nausea and vertigo are usually also present. All symp- 
toms subside spontaneously after the middle ear vents, 


Diving with a cold or inability to equalize the ears will 
increase the likelihood of developing reverse middle 
ear squeeze. There is no uniformly effective action for 
clearing the ears on ascent. Valsalva maneuver will in- 
crease the pressure in the middle ear and should not 
be done on ascent. If pain in the ear develops on as- 
cent, the diver should descend a few feet to relieve the 
symptoms and then begin ascent at a slower rate. 
Several such attempts may be necessary as the diver 
gradually works his way to the surface. 


Sinus Overpressure(Reverse Sinus Squeeze) 3.8.8 
A fold in the sinus-lining membrane, a cyst, or an 
outgrowth of the sinus membrane may act as a ball 
valve and prevent gas from leaving the sinus during as- 
cent. As the sinus pressure increases, sharp pain in 
the area of the affected sinus results and will usually 
be sufficient to block further ascent. Pain is relieved 
immediately by descending a few feet. At this point, 
the diver should ascend at a more gradual rate. 
several such descents and ascents may be necessary 
to reach the surface. 


If the maxillary sinus is involved, the blood supply to 
the infraorbital nerve may be reduced. This will result 
in numbness of the upper gums and teeth, the upper 
lip, and part of the face overlying the sinus. Full sensa- 
tion will return with venting of the sinus. 


Overexpansion of the Stomach and Intestine 3.8.9 
While a diver is under pressure, gas formation may 
take place within his intestines, or air may be swal- 
lowed and trapped in his stomach. On ascent this 
trapped gas expands and occasionally causes enough 
discomfort to require stopping until it can be expelled. 
Continuing ascent in spite of marked discomfort may 
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Lsult in actual harm. Chewing gum during a dive can 
4use air Swallowing and should therefore be avoided. 


























iner Ear Dysfunction and Vertigo 3.8.10 The in- 
2. ear Contains no gas, So Strictly speaking it is not 
‘ibject to barotrauma as a separate entity. However, 
e inner ear is located next to the middle ear cavity 
id is affected by those same conditions which pro- 
ice middle ear barotrauma. As the gas in the middle 
ar is Compressed or expands without the relief nor- 
ally provided by the Eustachian tube, the fluid and 
embranes of the delicate inner ear will be disturbed 

their function, and possibly physically torn as the 
_ essure gradient increases. 


ie inner ear has two functions. One portion, the 
Ichlea, (Figure 3-13) is the hearing sense organ and 
in produce symptoms of hearing loss and ringing in 
2 ear (tinnitus) if damaged. The other part of the in- 
“rear is the vestibular apparatus, which is the organ 
at senses balance and motion. Damage to the 
‘stibular apparatus may cause vertigo, which is the 
‘se sensation of a spinning type of motion. The diver 
ll feel that either he is spinning or the area around 
in is spinning while he may in fact be perfectly mo- 
nless. One can usually tell this distinct sensation 
im the more vague complaints of dizziness or 
Intheadedness, which may have any number of 
‘c1uses. Vertigo is usually specific for the inner ear or 
at part of the brain which analyzes inner ear input. 
rtigo has associated symptoms which may or may 
tbe seen. These include nausea, vomiting, loss of 
‘lance, loss of coordination, and a rapid beating 
livement of the eyes (nystagmus). Besides inner ear 
rotrauma, vertigo may be caused by arterial gas em- 
ism or Type Il decompression sickness which is 
cussed in Chapter 8. 


Isquent oscillations in middle ear pressure 
s0Ciated with difficult clearing may lead to a condi- 
of transient vertigo called alternobaric vertigo of 
scent. This vertigo usually follows a Valsalva 
ineuver, often with the final clearing episode just as 
I: diver hits bottom. The vertigo is short-lived, but 
y cause significant disorientation. 


2rmobaric vertigo may also occur during ascent in 
sociation with middle ear overpressurization. In this 
itance the vertigo is often preceded by a feeling of 
Ness or pain in the ear that is not venting excess 
ssure properly. The vertigo usually lasts just a few 
lutes, but may be incapacitating during that time. 
Fief is abrupt and often accompanied by a hissing 
nd in the affected ear. Alternobaric vertigo of as- 
Pitwill disappear immediately if the diver descends a 


few feet. Precisely how the middle ear overpressure 
affects the inner ear balance mechanism is not Known. 


A pressure imbalance between the middle ear and ex- 
ternal environment may cause lasting damage to the 
inner ear if the imbalance is sudden or large. This type 
of inner ear barotrauma is often associated with rup- 
ture of the round or oval window but may also involve 
damage to many other structures of the inner ear. 


There are three bones in the middle ear, the Malleus, 
the Incus, and the Stapes. The bones connect the tym- 
panic membrane (eardrum) to the fluid filled structures 
of the inner ear (see Figure 3-13). The stapes is in 
direct contact with the inner ear and transmits the ear- 
drum vibrations to the inner ear fluid through a mem- 
brane covered hole called the oval window. Another 
membrane covered hole called the round window con- 
nects the inner ear with the middle ear and serves to 
relieve pressure waves in the inner ear caused by 
movement of the stapes. Barotrauma can cause rup- 
ture of the round window membrane and of the oval 
window seal with associated leak of the inner ear fluid 
(perilymph). This conditions can occur as the conse- 
quence of an exertional effort during diving which in 
turn CauSes an increased intracranial pressure in the 
diver. If great enough, this pressure can be transmit- 
ted from the brain to the inner ear in such a manner as 
to explode through the round window membrane or 
through the oval window seal. Also, similar inner ear 
damage can result from tne overpressurization of the 
middie ear by means of a too forceful Valsalva 
maneuver (holding the nose, closing the mouth and 
forcibly exhaling to clear the ears during descent). In 
addition to its desired effect of forcing gas up the 
Eustachian tube, the Valsalva maneuver increases the 
pressure of fluid within the inner ear. If the diver can- 
not clear, the Eustachian tube is collapsed because 
there is already a relative vacuum in the middle ear 
space. The combined forces could rupture the round 
or oval window membranes. It IS alSo possible that a 
forceful Valsalva itself may damage the membranes 
by the implosive force of the gas entering the middle 
ear space. Symptoms of this condition include ringing 
or roaring in the affected ear (tinnitus), vertigo, 
disorientation, unsteadiness, and marked hearing loss. 
The diver may describe a bubbling sensation in the af- 
fected ear. The diagnosis of inner ear barotrauma 
should be considered whenever any inner ear symp- 
toms occur during compression or after a shallow dive 
in which decompression sickness is unlikely. Inner ear 
barotrauma should not be treated with recompression 
if decompression sickness and air embolism can be 
ruled out as causing the vertigo (see Chapter 8). The 
treatment for inner ear barotrauma ranges from bed 
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rest to exploratory ear surgery depending on the 
severity of the symptoms. All suspected cases of inner 
ear barotrauma should be referred to an ENT (ear, 
nose, throat) physician as soon as possible. 


PULMONARY OVERINFLATION 
SYNDROMES -~— 3.9 


Pulmonary overinflation syndromes represent a group 
of barotrauma related diseases caused by the expan- 
sion of gas trapped in the lung during ascent or over- 
pressurization of the lung with subsequent overexpan- 
Sion and rupture of the alveolar air sacs. The two main 
causes of alveolar rupture include: (1) excess pressure 
inside of the lung caused by positive pressure (e.g., 
pressing the purge button on a single hose regulator 
while taking a breath) or more commonly (2) failure of 
expanding gases to escape from the lung during as- 
cent (e.g., voluntary or involuntary breathing holding 
during ascent or localized pulmonary obstructions 
_ which can cause air trapping such as asthma or thick 
secretions from pneumonia or a severe cold). The con- 
ditions which bring about these incidents are directly 
Opposite to those which produce lung squeeze. They 
most frequently occur during submarine escape pro- 
cedures or emergency ascent from dives made with 
lightweight diving gear or SCUBA. 


_ The clinical manifestations of pulmonary overinflation 
depend on the location at which the free air collects. In 
all cases the first step is rupture of the alveolus with a 
collection of air locally in the lung tissues, a condition 
Known as _ interstitial emphysema. Interstitial em- 
physema causes no symptoms unless further distribu- 
tion of the air occurs. Gas may find its way into the 
chest cavity or the arterial circulation. These various 
conditions are depicted in Figure 3-15 and are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. 


Arterial Gas Embolism 3.9.1. Arterial air em- 
bolism is the most serious potential complication of 
diving caused by an excess of air pressure inside the 
lungs caused by holding the breath during ascent. For 
example, if an individual ascends to the surface from 
100 feet, the air within his lungs will expand to four 
times its original volume. If this expanding air fills the 
lungs completely and is not allowed to escape, a 
pressure is built up within the lungs which is greater 
than the pressure surrounding the chest. This pressure 
Overexpands the lung and ruptures its air sacs and 
blood vessels. Air is then forced into the pulmonary 
Capillary bed, and bubbles are carried to the left 
Chambers of the heart. From there, they are pumped 
out into the arteries. Any bubble which is too large to 
go through an artery will lodge and form a plug (em- 
bolus). The tissues beyond the plug will then be de- 
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prived of their blood supply. The consequences de- 
pend upon the area or organ where the blockage oc- 
curs. The brain is frequently involved; and when it is, 
the symptoms are usually extremely serious. Unless 
the victim is recompressed promptly to reduce the size 
of the bubble and permit blood to flow again, death 
may follow. The symptoms and treatment are dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter 8. 


If one purposely tries to hold his breath during ascent, 
which should never be done operationally, a sensation 
of discomfort will be felt behind the breast bone and a 
feeling of actual stretching of the lungs will urge one to 
exhale at periodic intervals. A condition of fright, 
however, can apparently cause a spasm of the 
laryngeal muscles, sealing the main lung passageway, 
and thus bring about overexpansion of the lungs. 
Under these circumstances, death has occurred in as- 
cent from depths of only 7 feet. On the other hand, safe 
ascents can be made from depths of more than 100 
feet without any breathing appliance, provided the tn- 
dividual exhales continuously during his ascent. Every 
diver should make it an abSolute rule always to breathe 
normally and continually during ascent. If he is out of 
air or his gear iS not working and he cannot breathe, 
then he must exhale as he comes up. 


Mediastinal and Subcutaneous Emphysema _ 3.9.2 

INTERSITIAL EMPHYSEMA involves an entry of gas 
into the intersitial tissues in the lungs and, like gas em- 
bolism, it can arise as a tear of lung tissue if the diver 
fails to exhale adequately during ascent. This condi- 
tion may accompany a gas embolism, or it may occur 
separately. Intersitial emphysema by itself causes 
no problems unless further gas expansion leads 
to mediastinal or subcutaneous emphysema. 
MEDIASTINAL EMPHYSEMNA is a condition whereby 
gas has been forced through torn lung tissue into the 
loose mediastinal tissues in the middle of the chest, 
around the heart, the trachea and the major blood 
vessels. SUBCUTANEOUS EMPHYSEMA results from 
the expansion of gas which has leaked from the 
mediastinum into the subcutaneous tissues of the 
neck. These three types of emphysema should not be 
confused with with the emphysema of old age or ex- 
cessive smoking. 


Pneumothorax 3.9.3 Pneumothorax is the result 
of air entering the potential space between the lung 
covering and the lining of the chest wall. In the usual 
form, called a simple pneumothorax, a one-time 
leakage of air from the lung into the chest partially col- 
lapses the lung causing varying degrees of respiratory 
distress. This normally improves with time as the air is 
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PULMONARY INTERSTITIAL EMPHYSEMA 


ARTERIAL GAS MEDIASTINAL PNEUMOTHORAX 
EMBOLISM EMPHYSEMA (TENSION PNEUMOTHORAX) 
SUBCUTANEOUS 
EMPHYSEMA 
jure 3-15 The Possible Consequences of Pulmonary Overinflation. Dissection of gas into the pulmonary interstitial tissue causes no 


mptoms unless further dissection occurs. If gas enters tne arterial circulation, potentially fatal arterial gas embolism may occur. Localiza- 
nto tissue under the skin causes emphysema. Pneumothorax occurs if gas accumulates between the lung and chest wall and if accumula- 


n continues without venting, then Tension Pneumothorax may result. 


isorbed. Sometimes if the degree of lung collapse is 
‘fficient, the air must be removed by placement of a 
ie or catheter. 


Icertain instances, the damaged lung may allow air 
Tenter but not exit the space between the lung and 
(est wall with successive breaths thus progressively 
oe the air pocket. This is called a tension 
feumothorax due to the progressively increasing ten- 
$n or pressure the expanding gas exerts on the lung 

Jheart. If uncorrected, this situation will push on the 
tolved jung completely collapsing it. The lung and 
S)n the heart are pushed toward the opposite side of 
| chest and eventually circulation as well as respira- 
li) are compromised. This causes progressively 
fire serious symptoms beginning with rapid 
Dathing and ending in cyanosis, hypotension, shock 
al death unless corrected. 


Ii simple pneumothorax occurs in a diver under 
Pssure, the air will expand according to Boyle's Law 
Ging ascent, creating a tension pneumothorax. The 
wime of air initially leaked into the chest and the re- 
ning ascent distance determine the condition of 
diver upon surfacing. 


Aserious cases of pneumothorax must be treated. 
Ils is done by removing the air with a catheter or tube 
in rted into the chest cavity between the ribs which is 
Ni ked to a one-way valve and a suction device. In the 


case of aa tension pneumothorax, this may be life sav- 
ing. If a pneumothorax occurs in a diver, further ascent 
will be dangerous unless it is vented. As a temporary 
remedy, the symptomatic diver should be taken to the 
depth of relief and medical assistance sought. 


INDIBEGVEREEC (oc OF PRESSURE 340 


The conditions previously described come about 
because of differences in pressure which damage 
body structures in a direct, mechanical manner. The 
indirect or secondary effects of pressure are the result 
of changes in the partial pressure of individual gases in 
the diver’s breathing medium. The mechanisms of 
these effects include saturation and desaturation of 
body tissues with dissolved gas and the modification of 
body functions by abnormal gas partial pressures. 


Nitrogen Narcosis 3.10.1 Most divers who 
breathe air under pressure will at some depth ex- 
perience nitrogen narcosis (sometimes called ‘‘rap- 
ture of the deep’’). Symptoms of this problem generally 
begin to appear at about 100 fsw (30 meters) and pro- 
gress rapidly beyond that depth. However, there is a 
wide range of individual susceptibility and some 
divers, particularly those experienced in deep opera- 
tions with air, can often work as deep as 200 fsw (60 
meters) without serious difficulty. 
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The symptoms, although quite specific, are not always 
apparent to the individual. The nitrogen produces an 
intoxicating effect similar to that of alcohol. The nar- 
cosis is characterized by a slowing of mental activity, 
fixation of ideas, slowing of reaction time and general 
euphoria. The diver finds it difficult to concentrate or to 
figure things out, and he may not be able to remember 
what he is supposed to do or even what he has already 
done. His reflexes and reaction times are slowed 
down. His observations wil! often be inaccurate, and 
he is likely to reach wrong conclusions about what to 
do. 


The greatest hazard of nitrogen narcosis is that it may 
keep the diver from caring about the job or even about 
his own safety. An unusually stable experienced diver 


_will be reasonably productive and safe at depths 


where others fail. He is familiar with nitrogen narcosis, 
is keenly aware of the extent to which it impairs him, 
and makes a strong conscious effort to carry on in 

_ spite of it. He knows that he must be unusually careful, 
that he must spend more time and effort making even 
the simplest observations and decisions, and that any 
relaxation of his conscious effort can lead to failure or 
a fatal blunder. 


Divers who have had no recent exposure to breathing 
gases containing nitrogen at depths below 120 feet 
may be more susceptible to nitrogen narcosis than 
divers who have. As a diver accumulates exposures 
below this depth he gradually develops an increased 
tolerance to the narcotic effects of nitrogen. For exam- 
ple, a diver may find it almost impossible to function on 
his first air dive to 190 feet but will find his function 
greatly improved by the 3rd or 4th dive, even diving 
only once a day or every other day. 


The mechanism by which nitrogen under pressure pro- 
duces the narcotic effect is not Known. The narcotic 
potency of nitrogen and other inert gases may be cor- 
related with their relative solubility in fat (Meyer- 


_ Overton theory). The more soluble the gas, the greater 
: the narcotic effect at a given partial pressure. For this 
_ reason, helium or neon—which are relatively insoluble 


in fat—are used as the inert gasses in deep diving. 


Oxygen Poisoning 3.10.2 Partial pressures of ox- 
ygen in excess of that encountered at normal at- 
mospheric conditions may be toxic to the body. Ox- 


_ ygen toxicity is dependent upon both the partial 


_ Pressure and the exposure time. In the range of 0.2 to 
0.5 atm Oo, no toxicity is usually detectable regardless 
of exposure time. At partial pressures above 0.5 atm, 
_ with exposure times varying from days to hours, lung 
{pulmonary) toxicity will occur. The first sign of 
‘pulmonary oxygen toxicity is mild pain or discomfort at 
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the end of a deep inspiration. This will occur after a 24 
hour exposure to a POs of 0.6 ata (e.g. 60 fsw 
breathing air). Long exposures to higher levels of ox- 
ygen such as administered during Recompression 
Treatment Tables 4 or 7 may lead to a burning sensa- 
tion On inspiration and progress to frank pain on in- 
spiration. If exposure is continued, pulmonary function 
may decrease. During recompression treatments, 
pulmonary oxygen toxicity may have to be tolerated in 
patients with severe neurological symptoms in order to 
treat them adequately. In conscious patients, the pain 
experienced with inspiration will eventually limit fur- 
ther exposure to oxygen and the decreased pulmonary 
function will gradually return to normal after the ex- 
posure is terminated. If oxygen is administered to un- 
conscious patients, there will be no pain to limit ex- 
posures and it is possible to subject them to exposures 
resulting in permanent lung damage. For this reason, 
care must be taken when administering 100% Qo to 
unconscious patients. 


At partial pressures of oxygen of 1.6 atm and greater, 
central nervous system (CNS) toxicity may occur 
before pulmonary symptoms. Onset of CNS symptoms 
such as convulsion can occur in hours or minutes. The 
susceptibility to central nervous system oxygen 
poisoning varies somewhat from person to person. 
The use of an ‘‘oxygen tolerance test’’ for diving train- 
ing Candidates is intended to identify those whose sen- 
Sitivity to oxygen is usually high. Individual susceptibili- 
ty will also vary from time to time, and for this reason 
divers who pass an oxygen tolerance test may ex- 
perience CNS toxicity at a later time. A major external 
factor contributing to the development of oxygen 
poisoning is the presence of a high level of carbon 
dioxide in the breathing mixture resulting from absor- 
bent failure, CO» in the helmet supply gas, or inade- 
quate helmet ventilation in the face of heavy exertion. 


Experience and experimental investigation have 
shown that most divers, when performing heavy exer- 
cise, will be in danger of CNS oxygen poisoning when 
the partial pressure of oxygen in the breathing mixture 
is 1.6 atmospheres or greater. The air diver seldom en- 
counters oxygen partial pressures above this level! 
since it represents a depth of over 200 fsw (61 meters) 
and problems of COo retention and nitrogen narcosis 
tend to limit the maximum air depth. His greatest op- 
portunity for being exposed to the potential of oxygen 
poisoning is during recompression treatment or sur- 
face decompression using oxygen. For this reason, it 
is essential that the diver be monitored constantly in- 
side the chamber for the related symptoms of oxygen 
poisoning. 





Snetimes early evidences of oxygen poisoning ap- 
pir before convulsions. If recognized, these symp- 
1s may provide sufficient warning to permit reduc- 
ti1 in oxygen partial pressure and prevent the onset 
onore serious symptoms. The warning symptoms 
mst often encountered, in the approximate order of 
ttir likelihood of occurrence, include: 


— Muscular twitching—This usually appears first 
in the lips or elsewhere in the face, but it may 
affect any muscle. 


— Nausea—This may come and go periodically. 
— Dizziness 


— Abnormalties of vision or hearing—Tunnel vi- 
sion (loss of the ability to see things to the 
sides) is one of the more frequent visual symp- 
toms. 


— Difficulty in Breathing—The diver may have 
air hunger, may sense an increase in 
breathing resistance for no apparent reason, 
or may have trouble taking a full breath into his 
lungs. 


— Anxiety and confusion 
~ Unusual fatigue 
—  Incoordination—Clumsiness, etc. 


Niall of these symptoms will always appear and most 
fhem are not exclusively symptoms of oxygen 

inc Twitching is the clearest warning of oxygen 
sity, but it may occur late. The appearance of any 

i of these symptoms, however, usually represents a 

X% ly signal of distress of some kind and should be 
ded. 


Civulsions are the most important consequence of 
oc Oning with excess oxygen and may occur sud- 
de 'y without being preceded by any other symptoms. 
Ding a convulsion, the individual loses con- 
st usness; and his brain sends out uncontrolled and 
-ipletely disorganized volleys of nerve impulses to 
kmuscles. At the height of the seizure, all of the 
N cles are stimulated at once and lock the body into 
(-d-like stiffness. The brain soon fatigues, and the 
At ber of impulses drops off. In this phase, the ran- 
d¢ impulses to various muscles may cause violent 
Ih shing and jerking for a minute or so. Sometimes, 
n luntary urination and defection, and occassionally 

tion and ejaculation, take place during the convul- 
(. After the convulsive phase, the brain is com- 
lly tired out; and ‘‘post-convulsive (postictal) 
#€ ession’’ follows. During this phase, the patient is 
Silly unconscious and quiet for a while, then 
8 conscious and very restless. He will then usually 





sleep off and on, waking up occasionally but not being 
fully rational. The phase of depression sometimes 
lasts as little as 15 minutes, but an hour or more is not 
uncommon. At the end of it, the individual will often 
become alert rather than suddenly and complain of no 
more than fatigue, muscular soreness, and possibly a 
headache. After an oxygen convulsion, the diver will 
usually remember clearly the events up to the moment 
when consciousness was lost but will remember 
nothing of the convulsion itself and little of the postic- 
tal phase. 


Despite its rather alarming appearance, the convul- 
sion itself is usually not much more than a strenuous 
muscular workout for the victim. In oxygen convul- 
sions, even the possible danger of hypoxia during 
breathholding in the ‘‘stiff'’ phase is eliminated. The 
tongue may be chewed when the jaw takes part in the 
jerking phase, and once in a great while a bone will 
give way under the strain of the contracting muscles. 
The main dangers are from what may happen during 
the process. If convulsion occurs in a recompression 
chamber, one tender should be able to keep the man 
from thrashing against hard objects and hurting 
himself. Complete restraint of the movements is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The oxygen mask 
should be removed. It is not necessary to force the 
mouth open to insert a bite block while a convulsion is 
taking place. After the convulsion subsides and the 
mouth relaxes, keep the jaw up and forward to main- 
tain a clear aiway until the diver regains con- 
sciousness. Breathing almost invariably resumes 
spontaneously. 


In suit-and-helmet diving, convulsion might lead to 
blowup or squeeze; but bruises and a chewed tongue 
are more likely to be the only consequences. Bringing 
a diver up rapidly during the height of convulsion could 
possibly lead to air embolism. In the use of SCUBA, the 
consequences of convulsions are likely to be more 
serious, with drowning as the main danger. This is a 
situation where using the ‘‘buddy system’ in self- 
contained diving can mean the difference between life 
and death. 


Even if a man with oxygen poisoning continues to 
breathe oxygen, the convulsion will almost always 
cease in a few minutes and be followed by a quiet in- 
terval of several minutes. If the oxygen partial 
pressure is then lowered, there will seldom be a fur- 
ther seizure. Usually, the convulsive phase is over 
before any drug could be injected to stop the fit, and 
such treatment is necessary only in the extremely rare 
cases where convulsion continues after lowering the 
oxygen pressure. 
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lf one of the early symptoms of oxygen toxicity occurs, 
the diver may still go on to convulse up to a minute or 
two after being removed from the high oxygen 
breathing gas. This is known as the ‘‘Off Effect’’. One 
should not assume that an oxygen convulsion will not 
occur unless the diver has been off oxygen for 2 to 3 
minutes. 


lf a man with oxygen convulsions is prevented from 
drowning or otherwise injuring himself, he can expect 
to recover promptly and have no lasting effects. Nor 
will he be any more or less susceptible to oxygen 
poisoning in the future. He may be more inclined to 
think he has ‘‘warning symptoms’”’ during subsequent 
exposures tO oxygen, but this is most likely a 
psychological matter. 


The actual mechanism of CNS oxygen toxicity remains 
unknown in spite of many theories and much research. 
From the diver’s standpoint, prevention of oxygen 
poisoning is the most important thing. He should not 
use oxygen where there is no good reason for doing 
so. (For example, there is no point in charging open- 
Circuit gear with oxygen.) When the use of oxygen is 
advantageous or necessary, he should apply sensible 
precautions like being sure the breathing apparatus is 
In good order, observing the depth-time limits, avoiding 
excessive exertion, and heeding abnormal symptoms 
if they appear. 


Decompression 3.10.3 The average human body 
at sea level contains about one liter of dissolved 
nitrogen. All of the body tissues are saturated with 
nitrogen at a partial pressure equal to the partial 
pressure of nitrogen in the alveoli—about 570 mmHg 
(0.75 ata). If the partial pressure of nitrogen should 
change because of a change in the pressure of the 
composition of the breathing mixture, the pressure of 
' the nitrogen dissolved in the body will attain a mat- 
ching level. Additional quantities will be absorbed, or 
some of the gas will be eliminated depending on the 
partial pressure gradient until the nitrogen partial 
pressure in the lungs and in the tissues are in balance. 





In accordance with Henry's Law, the amount of 
_ nitrogen which will be absorbed or released is directly 
_ proportional to the change in partial pressure. If one 
| liter of nitrogen is absorbed at a pressure of one at- 

mosphere, then two liters will be absorbed at two at- 
| mospheres, and three liters at three atmospheres. 


The process of taking up more nitrogen is called ab- 
sorption or saturation. The process of giving up 
nitrogen is correspondingly called elimination or 
_ desaturation. The chain of events is essentially the 
| Same in both of these processes even though the 
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direction of change is opposite . In diving, we are in- 
terested in both; saturation when the diver is exposed 
to an increased partial pressure of nitrogen at depth, 
and desaturation when he returns to the surface. 
Basically, the same processes occur with helium and 
other “‘inert’’ gases as with nitrogen. 


The sequence of events in the process of saturation 
can be illustrated by considering what will happen in 
the body of a diver taken rapidly from the surface to 
100 feet of depth (see Figure 3-16). To simplify mat- 
ters, we Can Say that the partial pressure of nitrogen in 
his blood and tissues on leaving the surface is roughly 
eight tenths (0.8) of one atmosphere. When he reaches 
100 feet, his alveolar nitrogen pressure will be about 
0.8 of 4 atmospheres or 3.2 atmospheres, while the 
blood and tissues remain temporarily at 0.8. The ‘‘par- 
tial pressure difference’ or gradient between the 
alveolar air and the blood and tissues is thus 
3.2 ~ 0.8 = 2.4 atmospheres. This gradient is the 
‘driving force’’ which makes the molecules of 
nitrogen move by diffusion from one place to another. 
Consider the following events and factors in the diver 
at 100 feet: 


LUNG 
CAPILLARY 
BED VENOUS RETURN 
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Figure 3-16. Saturation of tissues. Shading in diagram indicates 
saturation with nitrogen or helium under increased pressure. Blood 
becomes saturated on passing through lungs, and tissues are 
Saturated in turn via blood. Those with large supply (like A) are 
Saturated much more rapidly than those with poor blood supply (like 
C) or an unusually large capacity for gas, as fatty tissues have for 
nitrogen. In very abrupt ascent from depth, bubbles may form in 
arterial blood or in "'fast’’ tissue (like A) even though body as a whole 
is far from saturation. If enough time elapses at depth, all tissues will 
become equally saturated, as shown in lower diagram. 





(a) 


(b) 


) 


nee 
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As blood passes through the alveolar 
capillaries, nitrogen molecules move from the 
alveolar air into the blood. By the time the 
blood leaves the lungs, it has reached 
equilibrium with the new alveolar nitrogen 
pressure. It now has a nitrogen tension of 
about 3.2 atmospheres and contains about 
four times as much nitrogen as it did before. 


When this blood reaches the tissues, thereis a 
similar gradient; and nitrogen molecules move 
from the blood into the tissues until equilibrium 
is reached. 


The volume of blood in a tissue is relatively 
small compared to the volume of the tissue, 
and the blood can carry only a limited amount 
of nitrogen. Because of this, the volume of 
blood which reaches a tissue over a short 
period of time loses its excess nitrogen to the 
tissue without increasing the tissue nitrogen 
pressure very greatly. 


When the blood leaves the tissue, the venous 
blood nitrogen pressure is equal to the new 
tissue nitrogen pressure. When this blood 
goes through the lungs, it again reaches 
equilibrium at 3.2 atmospheres. 


When the blood returns to the tissue, it again 
loses nitrogen until a new equilibrium is 
reached. 


As the tissue nitrogen pressure rises, the 
blood-tissue gradient decreases slowing the 
rate of nitrogen exchange. The rate at which 
the tissue nitrogen partial pressure increases, 
therefore, slows as the process proceeds. 
However, each volume of blood which 
reaches the tissue gives up some nitrogen and 
thus increases the tissue pressure somewhat 
until complete saturation, in this case at 3.2 at- 
mospheres of nitrogen, is reached. 


Tissues which have a large blood supply in 
proportion to their own volume have more 
nitrogen delivered to them in a certain amount 
of time, and therefore, approach complete 
saturation more rapidly than tissues which 
have a poor blood supply. 


If a tissue has an unusually large capacity for 
nitrogen, it will take longer for the blood to 
deliver enough nitrogen to saturate it com- 
pletely. Nitrogen is about five times as soluble 
in fat as in water. Therefore, fatty tissues re- 
Quire much more nitrogen and much more 
time to saturate them completely than 
“‘watery’’ tissues do even if the blood supply is 


ample. A fatty tissue with a poor blood supply 
saturates very slowly indeed. 


(i) Inthe diver at 100 feet, the blood continues to 
take up more nitrogen in the lungs and to 
deliver more nitrogen to tissues until all of his 
tissues have reached saturation at a pressure 
of 3.2 atmospheres of nitrogen. A few of his 
“watery” tissues which have an excellent 
blood supply will be almost completely 
Saturated in a few minutes. Others, like fat 
with a poor blood supply and perhaps some 
watery tissues with an exceptionally meager 
blood flow, may not be completely saturated 
unless the diver is kept at 100 feet for 72 hours 
or longer. 


(j) If he is kept at this depth of 100 feet until 
Saturation is complete, the diver’s body will 
contain about 4 times aS much nitrogen as it 
did at the surface. If he is of average size and 
fatness, he contained about one liter of 
dissolved nitrogen at the surface and 
therefore will contain about 4 liters at 100 feet. 
Since fat holds about five times as much 
nitrogen as lean (watery) tissues, much of the 
diver’s nitrogen content will be in his fatty 
tissue, and an obese diver will contain con- 
siderably more nitrogen than a lean one. 


(k) An important fact about nitrogen saturation is 
that the process will require the same length 
of time regardless of the nitrogen pressures in- 
volved. For example, if this diver nad been 
taken to 33 feet instead of 100, it would have 
taken just as long to saturate him completely 
and to bring his nitrogen pressures to 
equilibrium at that pressure. In this case, the 
original gradient between alveolar air and the 
tissues would have been only 0.8 atmospheres 
instead of 2.4 atmospheres. Because of this, 
the amount of nitrogen delivered to tissues by 
each round of blood circulation would have 
been smaller from the beginning. Less 
nitrogen would have to be delivered to 
saturate him at 33 feet, but the slower rate of 
delivery would cause the total time required to 
be the same. 


lf any other inert gas such as helium is used in the 
breathing mixture, the body tissues will become 
saturated with that gas in the same process. However, 
the time required to reach satuaration will be different 
for each gas. 


The process of desaturation is the reverse of satura- 
tion (see Figure 3-17). If the partial pressure of the gas 
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Figure 3-17. Desaturation of tissues. The desaturation process is 
essentially the reverse of saturation. When pressure of inert gas is 
lowered, blood is cleared of excess gas as it goes through lungs. 
Blood then removes gas from tissues at rates depending on amount 
of blood that flows through them each minute. Tissue with poor 
blood supply (as C in upper sketch) or large gas capacity will lag 
behind and may remain partially saturated after others have 
“cleared.’’ (See lower diagram.) If dive is long enough to saturate 
such tissue, long decompression stops are required to desaturate it 
enough so that bubbles will now form in it on ascent. 


in the lungs is reduced, either through a change in 
pressure or a change in the breathing medium, the 
new pressure gradient will induce the nitrogen to dif- 
fuse from the tissues to the blood, from the blood to 
the gas in the lungs, and then out of the body with the 
expired breath. Some parts of the body will desaturate 
more slowly than others for the same reasons that 
they saturate more slowly—poor blood supply, or a 
greater Capacity to absorb the gas. 


There is a major difference between saturation and 
desaturation. The body will accommodate large and 
relatively sudden increases in the partial pressure of 
the inspired gas without jll effect. The same is not true 


for desaturation, where a high pressure gradient 


toward the outside) can lead to serious problems. 


'o illustrate—if a diver is working at depth of 100 feet, 


- 1e will be under a total pressure of 4 atmospheres. The 


yartial pressure of the nitrogen in the air he is 
reathing will be approximately 3.2 atmospheres (80% 
Mf 4 ata). If his body is saturated with nitrogen, the par- 
lal pressure of the nitrogen in his tissues will also be 
4.2 atmospheres. If this diver were to quickly ascend 
9 the surface the total hydrostatic pressure on his 
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tissues would be reduced to 1 ata, whereas the tissue 
nitrogen tension would remain momentarily at 3.2 ata. 


To have a dissolved-gas tension higher than the total 
pressure sounds like a physical impossibility. In a 
sense, it is. If a tissue is supersaturated with gas to this 
degree, the gas will eventually separate from solution 
in the form of bubbles. Bubbles of nitrogen forming in 
the tissues and blood result in a condition known as 
decompression sickness. These bubbles can put 
pressure on nerves, damage delicate tissues and 
block the flow of blood to vital organs. Symptoms may 
range from skin rash to mild discomfort and pain in the 
joint and muscles, to paralysis, numbness, hearing 
loss, vertigo, unconsciousness, and in extreme cases, 
death. 


Fortunately, the blood and tissues can hold gas in 
supersaturated solution to some degree without 
serious formation of bubbles. This permits a diver to 
ascend a few feet without experiencing decompres- 
sion sickness, while allowing some of the excess gas 
to diffuse out of the tissues and be passed out of his 
body. By progressively ascending in increments, and 
then waiting for a period of time at each level, the diver 
will eventually reach the surface without experiencing 
decompression sickness. 


In actual diving practice, a diver very seldom will re- 
main at depth long enough to become fully saturated 
with nitrogen. In a short dive, only those tissues which 
saturate rapidly will absorb any appreciable quantity of 
the gas, and they will desaturate easily. The standard 
decompression tables, developed from the research of 
Haldane and various Navy test programs, have been 
composed to provide guidelines for controlled decom- 
pression for a wide range of diving circumstances. The 
factors involved include such considerations as depth 
and bottom time of the dive, and whether or not the 
diver has made more than one dive within a 12 hour 
period, all of which will have some influence upon the 
quantity of nitrogen which will have been absorbed. 
The established decompression tables (Chapter 
Seven) must be followed rigidly to insure maximum 
diver safety. Changes in decompression procedure 
shall be permitted only under the advice of a Diving 
Medical Officer orin situations of extreme emergency. 


Not all decompression is carried out necessarily by 
staged ascent to the surface. If the depth of the dive 
and the bottom are less than certain values, no stops 
or staged decompression is required; these are no- 
decompression dives. Also, within certain limits, a 
diver can be brought out of the water, repressurized in 
a chamber, and then decompressed on the surface. 
These surface decompression procedures are useful 





nen the surface support unit must move quickly, or 
hen the in-water conditions are particularly hazar- 
ous. 


xygen decompression takes advantage of another 
ctor about desaturation and bubble formation: It is 
ie gradient or partial pressure difference between the 
ssues and the alveolar air which causes denitrogena- 
on of the tissues. It is the difference between tissue 
as tension and the total external pressure on the body 
hich is involved in bubble formation. !f this distinction 
understood, the principle of oxygen decompression 
10uld be clear. If the diver can breathe oxygen during 
s decompression stops, the nitrogen pressure in his 
veoli is reduced nearly to zero. This produces the 
rgest possible outward gradient for nitrogen and 
‘ings nitrogen out of the tissues even more rapidly 
an would breathing air at the surface. At the same 
ne, the total pressure on the body is maintained so 
at formation of bubbles is no more likely than it 
ould be during air-breathing at that stop. The result is 
tremendous saving of decompression time. The use 
oxygen for decompression is possible only at depths 
Nere oxygen can be breathed safely, and it is fre- 
jently not practical to supply a diver with oxygen. 
ywever, oxygen decompression is an integral part of 
lium-oxygen diving technique, and it is also used 
utinely in connection with surface decompression. 


Jigh-oxygen”’ mixtures, those which contain a higher 
incentration of oxygen than that of air, can 

metimes be used as the breathing medium to 
duce the decompression time required by dives. As 
-s been shown, the need for decompression stops on 
icent stems from the fact that the body takes up inert 
(s in solution while the diver is at depth. It does so 
| cause of the increased partial pressure of the gas in 
‘13 alveoli. The example of a diver breathing air at 100 
‘13t was used, and it was pointed out that his blood 
id tissues tend to reach equilibrium with the 3.2 at- 
‘sphere partial pressure of nitrogen in his alveoli. If 
is diver breathed a 60 percent nitrogen-40 percent 
(ygen mixture at 100 feet instead of air, the nitrogen 
f3ssure in his alveoli would be about 2.4 at- 
lspheres. This is the nitrogen pressure normally pre- 
£it when breathing air at 66 feet. With this breathing 
Tdium, a 100-foot dive would, therefore, require only 
t: much shorter decompression time of a 70-foot 
Ce, 


13se oxygen rich mixtures increase the oxygen ten- 
sn in the alveolus resulting in an increased arterial 
€'gen tension which is almost the same magnitude 
« the decreased nitrogen tension. Since oxygen is 
idly consumed by body tissue, the resulting in- 


crease in tissue oxygen tension is insignificant. Thus 
not only has the tissue nitrogen tension been de- 
creased but the total tissue gas tension has been 
decreased as well. The increased inspired oxygen con- 
tributes little to tissue gas Supersaturation and bubble 
formation; it is the inert gas (Na or He) tension which is 
important. 


The extent to which oxygen rich mixtures can be used 
is limited by the fact that the partial pressure of oxygen 
is necessarily increased, and exposure to oxygen must 
be kept within safe limits of both pressure and time. 
Helium-oxygen diving technique normally involves the 
use of mixtures containing as much oxygen as Is con- 
sidered safe for the dive involved in order to keep 
decompression time to the minimum. Therefore, the 
‘mixture’ principle is routinely applied in helium- 
oxygen diving. 


Although all USN decompression procedures have 
been thoroughly tested in the laboratory and field, 
adherence to procedures and compliance with the 
Standard tables does not guarantee that a diver will 
avoid decompression sickness. There are a number of 
individual differences and environmental! factors that 
may influence development of decompression 
problems, in spite of all precautions. These include 
age, degree of obesity, excessive fatigue, lack of 
sleep, alcoholic indulgence, or anything which, in 
general, contributes to a poor physical condition or 
poor circulatory efficiency. Unusually heavy exertion 
during the dive and extremes of temperature also can 
have unfavorable effects. Exercise during decompres- 
sion, although it hastens elimination of inert gas from 
some tissues, often increases the incidence of decom- 
pression sickness. In addition, individual susceptibility 
may cause decompression sickness in healthy, fit 
divers with no apparent predisposing conditions. 


Decompression Sickness 3.10.4 When = a 
diver's blood and tissues have taken up nitrogen or 
helium in solution at depth, reduction of the external 
pressure on ascent can produce a State of super- 
saturation, as has been discussed. If the elimination of 
dissolved gas, via the circulation and the lungs, fails to 
keep up with the reduction of external pressure, the 
degree of supersaturation may reach the point at 
which the gas no longer can Stay In solution. The situa- 
tion then resembles what happens when a bottle of 
carbonated beverage is uncapped. 


Liberation of bubbles can apparently take place either 
in the blood or in a supersaturated tissue. A bubble in 
the bloodstream would produce symptoms by blocking 
circulation. Once in the tissue, it could put stretch or 
pressure on nerves or cause actual tissue damage. 
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The symptoms which result depend on the location 
and size of the bubble or bubbles. They consist of pain 
in joints, muscles, or bones when a bubble is in one of 
these structures. Bubble formation in the brain can 
produce blindness, dizziness, paralysis, and even un- 
consciousness and convulsion. When the spinal cord 
is affected, paralysis and/or loss of feeling can occur. 
Bubbles in the inner ear produce hearing loss and ver- 
tigo. Bubbles in the lungs can cause cough, shortness 
of breath, and hypoxia, a condition known as 
“chokes.’’ Skin buobles produce itching or rash or 
both. Unusual fatigue or exhaustion after a dive is 
probably also due to bubbles, but their location is not 
known. Many other symptoms can be caused by bub- 
bles in unusual locations. Decompression sickness 
which affects the central nervous system (brain or 
spinal cord) or lungs can produce serious disabilities 
and may even threaten life if not treated promptly and 
properly. When other areas such as joints are af- 
fected, the condition may produce excruciating pain 
and lead to local damage if not treated, but life is 
seldom threatened. 


Treatment of decompression sickness is accom- 
plished by recompression—putting the victim back 
under pressure to reduce the size of the bubbles and 
to cause them to go back into solution. This is gener- 
ally done in a recompression chamber but can 
sometimes be accomplished in the water if a chamber 
cannot be reached in a reasonable period of time. It 
must be done in a specified manner. Further discus- 
sion of the symptoms of decompression sickness and 
a complete discussion of treatment are presented in 
Chapter 8. 


Prevention of decompression sickness is generally ac- 
complished by following the decompression tables 
correctly. However, individual susceptibility or unusual 
conditions either in the diver or in connection with the 
dive will produce a small percentage of cases even 
when proper dive procedures are followed metic- 
ulously. To be absolutely free of decompression 
sickness under all possible circumstances, the 
decompression time specified would have to be far in 
excess of that normally needed. On the other hand, 
under ideal circumstances, some individuals can as- 
cend safely in less time than the tables specify. This 
must not be taken to mean that the tables contain an 
unnecessarily large safety-factor. As a matter of fact, 
the tables generally represent the minimum decom- 
pression time which will permit average divers to Sur- 
face safely from normal working dives without an 
; unacceptable incidence of decompression sickness. 
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High Pressure Neurological Syndrome 3.10.5 High 
Pressure Neurological Syndrome (HPNS) is a derange- 
ment of central nervous system function that occurs 
on deep helium-oxygen dives. The cause is unknown. 
The clinical manifestations include nausea, fine 
tremor, imbalance, incoordination, loss of manual dex- 
terity, and loss of alertness. Abdominal cramps and 
diarrhea may develop. In severe cases, a diver may 
develop vertigo, extreme indifference to his surroun- 
dings, and marked confusion such as the inability to 
tell the right from the left hand. HPNS is first noted be 
tween 400-500 feet and the severity appears to be both 
depth and compression rate dependent. With slow 
compression, depths of 1000 feet may be achieved 
with relative freedom from HPNS. Beyond that, some 
HPNS generally will always be present no matter how 
slow the compression rate. Attempts to block the ap- 
pearance of the syndrome have included the addition 
of nitrogen or hydrogen to the breathing mixture and 
the use of various drugs. No method appears to be en- 
tirely Satisfactory. 


Compression Pains 3.10.6 Compression pains 
result from increases in external pressure Surrounding 
the body. These pains affect the joints and may occur 
in almost any one. They have been Seen in the knees, 
shoulders, fingers, back, hips, neck and ribs. Compres- 
sion pains are deep aching pains similar to those of 
Type | decompression sickness. These pains may be 
accompanied by popping of joints or a dry gritty feeling 
within the joint. 


Symptoms are dependent on depth, rate of compres- 
sion and individual susceptibility. At rapid compression 
rates such as seen in air diving they may occur as 
Shallow as 100 feet. In deep helium saturation dives 
with slower rates of compression they are more com- 
monly seen below 300 feet. Below 600 feet, compres- 
sion pains may occur even at very slow rates of com- 
pression. These pains may be severe enough to limit 
diver activity and may limit the travel rate and depths 
during downward excursions. Improvement is gener- 
ally noted as time is spent at depth but on occasion 
these pains may last well into the decompression 
ohase of the dive until shallower depths are reached. 
They can be distinguished from decompression 
sickness pain because they were present before 
decompressing and do not increase in intensity with 
decreasing depth. 


The mechanism of compression pain is unknown but is 
thought to result from the sudden increase in tissue 
gas tension surrounding the joints causing fluid shifts 
and interfering with joint lubrication. 





eatment of compression pains is accomplished with 
jalgesics and limitation of movement until they 
| prove. 


tzathing Mediums 3.10.7 In view of the number of 
‘yblems which come up because of what a diver 
»sathes, a summarizing discussion of the various 
sses which he can breathe may be useful. 


'3—Since it is the most available breathing medium, 
2 is naturally the one most commonly used in diving. 
*s also the most satisfactory for most purposes but 
vogen narcosis limits the depth to which it can be 
3d. In most surface-supplied diving, air is the only 
ictical breathing medium to use. Special ar- 
rigements are generally required to make other 
33€S practical with air-hose equipment. In self- 
sjtained diving, air can be used safely only with de- 
1nd type equipment; and the limited duration of the 
s»ply in this kind of rig can be:a serious drawback 
syecially in deeper dives. The noise and bubbles of 
Jnand type gear can also be a serious disadvantage 
rome diving operations. 

- YGEN—Except as employed in decompression 
picedures, oxygen is advantageous only when used 
un specially designed closed-circuit oxygen 
bathing apparatus at shallow depth. The advantages 
tlude freedom from bubbles, an almost completely 
sint operation, and maximum utilization of the gas. A 
sall supply lasts a long time, and the duration of sup- 
p is not altered by depth. The main disadvantage of 
e'gen is the limitation of safe depth and time of use. 
Cygen is not thought to produce decompression 
§<ness, but decompression would not be a problem 
a‘how within the depth-time range where oxygen can 
D used. 


NROGEN-OXYGEN MIXTURES—Air is the most 
x.IMON Nitrogen oxygen mixture. It contains about 79 
bent nitrogen and 21 percent oxygen. An artificial 
Mture with less nitrogen and more oxygen has the 
a. antage of requiring less decompression than air for 
a ve of the same depth and duration. Safe, efficient 
us of nitrogen-oxygen mixtures usually requires 
S$ cial equipment, such as semiclosed or closed- 
tiuit types. As in the use of oxygen itself, the 
YY of oxygen poisoning restricts the safe depth 
| duration for use of ‘high oxygen’ mixtures. 
N ogen narcosis is generally not a problem because 
ih oxygen limits are generally more restrictive than 
thie imposed by narcosis. Use of nitrogen-oxygen 
M'ures requires careful selection of percentage, 
i-rate and the like. The expected depth, duration, 
al type of work must be considered carefully. 


HELIUM-OXYGEN MIXTURES—Avoidance of nitrogen 
narcosis in deep dives is the main purpose of using 
helium oxygen mixtures. The reduced density of the 
gas, however, also facilitates breathing and helps pro- 
tect against COs retention. Helium-oxygen can be us- 
ed in demand type SCUBA, but the limited duration of 
supply at depth usually offsets the advantages. Use of 
helium-oxygen mixtures in semiclosed and closed- 
circuit is now commonplace. 


As with nitrogen-oxygen mixtures, the percentage of 
oxygen must be kept within safe limits for the depth 
and duration of the dive to prevent oxygen poisoning. 
Incidental effects of helium-oxygen mixtures include a 
Striking change in the diver’s voice, and a more rapid 
loss of body heat in cold water. 


HYDROGEN OXYGEN MIXTURES—Hydrogen is less 
dense, but more narcotic than helium. It has gained in- 
terest as a breathing medium because it is thought to 
produce milder symptoms of HPNS than helium. The 
main complication is the fact that hydrogen-oxygen 
mixtures are highly explosive unless the percentage of 
oxygen is kept very low. Hydrogen is currently used 
only in experimental diving. 


NEON-OXYGEN MIXTURES—Neon is more dense 
than helium, but like helium appears free of narcotic 
properties. Expense has proved a major limitation to 
its use, and it is mainly of experimental interest. 


ARGON-OXYGEN MIXTURES—Argon is both more 
dense and more narcotic than nitrogen. Its main use 
has been to accelerate the removal of nitrogen or 
helium from body tissues in the last stage of decom- 
pression. Argon saturates the body tissues more slow- 
ly than nitrogen or helium desaturate. The use of argon 
therefore can reduce the total inert gas pressure in the 
tissue. Argon has been used during experimental 
decompressions but is not currently used operation- 
ally. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HAZARDS FROM 
MUNITIONS — 3.11 


Divers frequently work with explosive material or, if in- 
volved in combat swimming, may become the target of 
explosives. An explosion is basically the violent expan- 
sion of a substance caused by the gases released dur- 
ing rapid combustion. One effect of an explosion is a 
shock wave that travels outward from the center, 
somewhat like the spread of ripples produced by drop- 
ping a Stone into a pool of water. This shock wave pro- 
pagating through the surrounding medium (whether air 
or water), passes along some of the force of the blast. 
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A shock wave moves more quickly, and is more pro- 
nounced in water than in air, because of the relative in- 
compressibility of liquids. At the same time, since the 
human body is water, for the most part, and incom- 
pressible, an underwater shock wave will pass through 
the body with little or no damage to the solid tissues. 
However, the air spaces of the body, even though they 
may be in pressure balance with the ambient pressure, 
will not readily transmit the overpressure of the shock 
wave. AS a result, the tissues which line the air spaces 
will be subject to a violent fragmenting force at the in- 
terface between the tissues and the gas. 


The amount of damage to the body will be influenced 
by a number of factors. These include the size of the 
explosion, the distance from the site, and the type of 
explosive (some produce very rapid expansion while in 
others, the expansion progresses more slowly). In 
general, larger, closer and slower developing explo- 
sions are more hazardous. The depth of water and the 
type of bottom, which can reflect and amplify the 
shock wave, may also have an effect. Under 
“average’’ conditions, a shock wave of 300 psi or 
greater will cause injury to the lungs and the intestinal 
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tract. A shock wave of this magnitude might be ex- 
perienced from the explosion of a 1 pound (0.454 kg) 
charge, with the diver at 48 feet (15 meters) from the 
blast. A diver 48 feet from the explosion of a 600 pound 
(272 kg) charge would be subjected to a shock wave of 
2,180 psi (6390 kg/cm2). 


The degree of injury in part will also be determined by 
the degree to which the diver’s body is submerged. 
For an underwater blast, any part of the body which is 
out of the water will not be affected. Conversely, for an 
air blast, the deeper the diver, the better he will be pro- 
tected. A diver who anticipates a nearby underwater 
explosion should try to get as much of his body out of 
the water as possible. If he must remain in the water, 
his best course of action is to float, face up, putting the 
thicker tissues of his back between the explosion and 
the vulnerable sites. 


The maximum shock pressure to which a diver should 
be exposed is 50 psi. The safest and recommended 
procedure is to have all divers leave the water if an 
underwater explosion is planned or anticipated. 
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SCUBA 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 





Minimum Open-circuit SCUBA Operational Standby diver required 
Equipment— Life preserver Considerations— Small boat mandatory for diver 
| Weight belt and recovery 
weights as required Moderate to good visibility 
Knife and scabbard preferred 
Face mask Ability to free ascend to surface 
Swim fins required. 
Wrist watch 


Depth gauge 


Principal shallow water search 
Applications— _Inspection 
Light repair and recovery 


Advantages — Rapid deployment 
Portability 
Minimum support 
Excellent horizontal and vertical 
mobility 
Minimum bottom disturbances 


Disadvantages— Limited endurance (depth and 
duration) 
Breathing resistance 
Limited physical protection 
Influenced by current 
Lack of voice communication 


Restrictions— = Working limits— 
Within No Decompression 
Limits 
Twin bottles required below 
100 fsw 
Current—1 knot maximum | | 
Diving team—minimum 4 men Figure 4-14 = Open-Circuit SCUBA divers at work. 
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3HTWEIGHT DIVING 
}NERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


| 


fimum MK 1 Mask or 
lipment— Jack Browne mask 
| Wet suit 

Weight belt 

Knife 





Swimfins or shoes 
Surface umbilical 


| 


iacipal Shallow water search 
lications— Inspection and major ship repair 
| Light salvage 


Wantages— — Unlimited by air supply 
Good horizontal mobility 
Voice and/or line pull 

communications 

| Fast deployment 

| 

jadvantages— Limited physical protection 
Limited vertical mobility 
Large support craft required 


itrictions— Work limits—Jack Browne 
Normal 40 feet/ 
No Decompression Table 
Maximum 60 feet/ 
No Decompression Table 
Work limit— MK 1 without come 
home bottle 
Maximum 60 feet 
Work limit—MK 1 without open 
bell 
Maximum 190 feet/Standard 
Air Decompression Table 
Work limit—MK 1 with open bell 
Maximum 190 feet/ 
Standard Air Decompression 
Table and Surface 
Decompression Table 
Using Air 
Current—2.5 knots maximum 
with extra weights 


| rational Ability to free ascend to surface 
(siderations— required, with exception noted 
in Para. 6.3.5 and 6.4.4.1 
Adequate air supply system 
Standby diver required Figure 4-15 Diver using lightweight MK 1 diver’s mask. 
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DEEP-SEA DIVING MK 5 _ Voie ang tine pull 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS communication 


Variaole buoyancy 


Disadvantages— Slow deployment 
Poor mobility 
Large support craft and surface 
crew 
Limited visibility 
Limited logistic support 
Restrictions— Work limits— 
Normal 190 feet/Standard 
Air Decompression Table 
and Surface Decompression 
Table Using Air 
Maximum 285 feet 
(Exceotional Exoosure) 
Current—2.5 knots maximum 
with extra weights 


Operational Adequate air supply system 
Considerations— Siand-by diver required 
Medical officer and recompres- 
SION Cnamber required below 
190 feet 


f 


Exceptional exposures recuire 
aooroval of Commanding 
Officer or nigner authority. 








Ainimum Helmet and breastplate 
:quipment— Diving dress 

| Thermal underwear 
Weight belt 

Weighted shoes 

Knife 

Rubober cuffs and/or gloves 
Surface umbilical 


rincipal Deep diving operations 
\pplications— Heavy salvage and repair 
| Underwater construction 





\dvantages— Unlimited by air supply | 
Maximum physical and thermal Figure 4-16 Diver in MK 5 deep-sea diving outfit entering the 
protection water, 
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> SEA DIVING MK 12 
IERAL CHARACTERISTICS 





Helmet assembly 


Outer garment 
Thermal underwear 
Jocking harness 
Leg weights 

Hip weights 

Boots 

Surface umbilical 





Deep diving operations 
Heavy salvage and repair 
Underwater construction 


Unlimited by air supply 


Voice and line pull 
communication 
Variable buoyancy 


Disadvantages— Large support craft and surface 
crew 


Work limits— 

Normal 190 feet/Standard 
Air Decompression Table 
and Surface Decompression 
Table Using Air 
Maximum 285 feet 
(Exceptional Exoosure) 

Current—2.5 knots maximum 
with extra weights 


Restrictions— 


Operational Adequate air suoply system 
Considerations— Stand-by civer required 
Medical officer and recom- 
pression chamber required 
below 190 feet. 
Exceptional exposures require 
approval of Commanding 
Officer or higner authority. 





Dry suit with lower breech ring 





Maximum physical and thermal 


protection 


Figure 4-17 


MK 12 Heimet Assembly 


US NAVY DIVING MANUAL 
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JORMAL AND MAXIMUM LIMITS FOR AIR DIVING 


| 
| 





DEPTH NOTES 
iw (METERS) LIMIT FOR (1 and 6) 
40 (12.2) Jack Browne Mask; normal working limit 
=O (18.3) Open Circuit SCUBA: normal working limit (2) 
| BO (18.3) MK 1 Mask, max working limit without ‘‘come home bottle’ (4) 
moO (18.3) MK 1 Mask, with SCUBA air supply 
— 60 (18.3) Jack Browne Mask: max working limit (2) 
190 (57.9) Open Circuit SCUBA: max working limit (2) 
£90 (57.9) Diving without a medica! officer and a recompression chamber (3) 
at the scene 
190 (57.9) MK 1 Mask, max working limit (sea) 
190 (57.9) All divers except those qualified for mixed-gas diving 
790 (57.9) Surface-supplied deep-sea (air) diving equip: normal working limit (2e4) 
285 (86.9) Surface-supplied deep-sea (air) diving equiod: max working limit: (375) 
exceptional exposure 
TOTES: 





These limits are based on a practical consideration of working time versus decompression time and oxygen- 
tolerance limits. These limits shall not be exceeded except by specific authorization from the Commanding 
Officer or from higher authority. 


Under normal circumstances, do not exceed the limits of the No-Decompression Table. Dives requiring 
decompression may be made if considered necessary by the Commanding Officer of the diving command or 
higher authority. The total time of a SCUBA dive (including decompression) must never exceed the duration 
of the apparatus in use, disregarding any reserves. 


A Diving Medical Officer is required on-scene for all air dives deeper than 190 fsw, where the maximum 
working depth of the diving apparatus may be exceeded, or for exceptional exposure air dives. 


Exceptional and extreme exposure dives are not normally planned. Exceptional and extreme exposure 
tables, printed in RED in the standard Air Decompression Table, are computed for emergency situations on- 
ly. Such situations defy complete assurance of safety, even if the correct decompression schedule is used. 


Do not exceed the limits of the Standard Air Decompression Table for exceptional exposures. 


For depth ranges and diving techniques not covered in the table refer to Vol. If Mixed Gas Diving. 


f ure 4-18 Normal and maximum limits for air diving 
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APPENDIX D 


DeViNG CONTRACTOR CO@st DATA 


° 


COURTESY OF OCEANEERING INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
MORGAN CITY, LA 


UNDERWATER SERVICES RATE SCHEDULE 


PePPeGPiyE DATE JANUARY 15; “1985 


Giz 





ADVANCED SYSTEMS 


ATMOSPHERIC DIVING SYSTEM 


The Atmospheric Diving Suit (ADS) enables a trained operator to work in water depths over 
2,000 feet (610 meters) while remaining in an atmospheric or surface-pressure environment. 


Oceaneering operates two types of ADS, the JIM and the WASP. The JIM has patented 
articulated arms and legs, while the WASP has the same arms, but utilizes thrusters for midwater 
work capability. 


Both JIM and WASP place the operator in a natural, comfortable upright position which 
allows him to make working dives of several hours duration without excess fatigue. 


Standard Package: 


1 ADS Supervisor 
4 ADS Operators 
ADS Technician 


7 


JIM vehicle 

WASP vehicle 

Deployment winches 

Handling system 

Hydraulic power supply system 

Van complete with system spares and consumables 
T.V. system with video, audio and cassette recorder 
Control van 

Shallow air equipment package 


— et et ot et et OAQ SS = 


Total day rate for above....................005- $5,500.00 
Additional Personnel: 
12-Hour Day Overtime Hour * 
ADS Supervisor $550.00 $90.00 
ADS Operator 495.00 82.50 
ADS Technician 470.00 77.00 


Third party personnel provided by Oceaneering will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


* Overtime rates also apply to the standard crews. 


Continued 
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ATMOSPHERIC DIVING SYSTEM (Continued) 


Usage: 


A usage rate of $600.00 will be made for each working deployment of the ADS. 


Additional Equipment: 


Miscellaneous equipment as required for the scope of work will be invoiced in 
accordance with rates quoted in this rate schedule. 


Specialized deep water optional equipment, such as 35 mm still photography, 
submersible hydraulic power packages and non-destructive testing equipment is 
available upon request. 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES 


HYDRA 1000 SYSTEM (Rated to 3000 Feet) 


Oceaneering’s HYDRA is a high thrust/payload capability work vehicle designed for 
medium work tasks. Bolt-on work packages can be attached to supplement the 7-function SC and 
5-function manipulators on the vehicle. The HYDRA performs the full range of drilling and 
construction support work tasks and can be outfitted for precision inspection tasks. The HYDRA is 
also designed to perform underwater cleaning and inspection. The HYDRA is designed for high 
reliability and performance and is capable of working in the most extreme offshore conditions. 


Standard Package: 


1 Crewchief 
1 Electronics Technician 
1 Mechanical Technician 


Color and black-and-white video 
Deck winch 
Generator 
VHS recorders and monitors 
Control van with tools 

1 RMS 7-function manipulator 

1 RMS 5-function manipulator 


Total day rate for above.................. $4,500.00* 


* Day rate is inclusive of tethers, consumables and maintenance items for normal 


operations. It does not include videotapes. 


Optional Equipment: 


Photographic: 35 mm still camera with strobe 


fGlee OOO POD eNaAtiOMmra. ascent cen Se eee eee cae $300.00 per day 

EMEA NO ONOCCSSIMN Gm ar et tar eo aes Ge ae saree os ice dae as Cost plus 15% 
Cathodic protection (silver-silver chloride half-cell).................... Cost plus 15% 
tS OMNI ae SCO al 202. > ra ones eae a Coan tidaliaie eas wa wae ees Price on request 
5 1 a eet cade weir MRE a vse cu tsp eo ugit otave 4 xhaie a a Slaw aa Price on request 
Pay OUAUIICMINDAGCl WhEINC Minas ae ones eee 6 a cen disc sie ele wae ab She Beis a ecereetee $ 75.00 
eR CHING Clare ye ey, paste erase (te hes cos vase wars Shale eave nol ae Sew led oases 75.06 
Hee MUINIC MUNG tenets reer tare Wee cna tetera cls se Seas s,s slay ohana da ow ae wee See eee ns 75.00 
AES, MOK Teatro gia oH ee Ue ey ab ele) Ite, eee a 50.00 
Elem pressure Salt Walten DUINDi.22 2. ecco css ovine shoe iene dda w eceeeescveeosn 125.00 
mew MnESSUNE Salli Walter DUIMDscsco.ccc ec ssc sce sec cash cus debewatcecveuesees 85.00 
OTe Gli CE tentete te aout ee se Soko ial Gus. 0 0s at ee Mada ewe ews Price on request 
Meinpevavuire.SeNSOlis 15ers core eee Ook ere ev o's Price on request 
DOWOmMrSamMPlChass 22. 0 cee the keene es ets a aan Zo OO 
Faal (emul ISIN) Clemence tien ote a ces epee ede. oo wigs peiak.sra Co's oceans aoa kOe Sacks Price on request 
ea GCE CUO Meme i icc a1. fo cars sis os G60 s wie 4s hale SSeS bed eee ees Price on request 
SOR Oro Sm Milner tin fcc ciety aie. e 4 oo nb dre ane GS-0 SE gio sine tie vend eo be leh lean 350.00 
Continued 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES (Continued) 


HYDRA 1000 SYSTEM 


Personnel: 
12-Hour Day Overtime Hour * 
Crewchief $495.00 $82.50 
Electronics Technician 470.00 71.00 
Mechanical Technician 440.00 F300 
Acoustics Technician 470.00 P.O 
Project Manager 550.00 90.00 


Third party personnel provided by Oceaneering will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


* Overtime rates also apply to the standard crews. 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES (Continued) 


RECON J SYSTEM (Rated to 1200 Feet) 


Oceaneering’s Recon J is a highly mobile undersea vehicle designed for high reliability, 
performance and ease of operation. The Recon J is equipped with either acolor or black-and-white 
video camera. The Recon J handling system is skid-mounted and uses a U-boom to deploy the 
tether management system (TMS) and ROV. The TMS deploys and recovers 400 feet of neutrally 
buoyant, protected tether, and is controlled by the vehicle operator. The Recon J uses hardwire 
umbilicals to transmit power and data to the vehicle from control circuitry located on the surface, 
which minimizes subsea electronics, thereby increasing reliability and reducing maintenance. 


Standard Package: 


1 Crewchief 
1 Electronics Technician 
1 Mechanical Technician 


Color and black-and-white video cameras 
Deck winch with subsea deployment cage 
Generator 

VHS recorders and monitors 

Control! van with tools 


Total day rate for above.................. $3,300.00* 


* Day rate is inclusive of tethers, consumables and maintenance items for normal 
operations. It does not include videotapes. 


See Optional Equipment and Additional Personnelon Page 7. 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES (Continued) 


RECON SJ SYSTEM (Rated to 1500 Feet) 


Oceaneering’s Recon SJ is a high thrust/payload capability work vehicle designed for light 
| and medium-duty work tasks. Bolt-on work packages can be attached to the Recon SJ to do 
numerous work tasks, including anode delivery and attachment, object retrieval and replacement 
to 700 Ibs., debris removal, underwater cleaning and manipulative tasks. The Recon SJ is 
designed for high reliability, performance and ease of operation. 


Standard Package: 


1 Crewchief 
1 Electronics Technician 
1 Mechanical! Technician 


Color and black-and-white video cameras 
Deck winch with subsea deployment cage 
Generator 

VHS recorders and monitors 

Control van with tools 


Total day rate for above.................. $3,680.00* 


* Day rate is inclusive of tethers, consumables and maintenance items for normal 
operations. It does not include videotapes. 


See Optional Equipment and Additional Personne! on Page 7 . 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES (Continued) 


Optional Equipment: 


Photographic: 35 mm still camera with strobe 


MAT OC MOMOTALION. . fons fe has cece ae we dv ctusscescscsebecs- $300.00 per day 
PaMIAMIEOROCESSING& . 6.565566 oscc cba dented ob ede cncke seduces Cost plus 15% 
Cathodic protection (silver-silver chloride half-cell) .........2...0.0.0... Cost plus 15% 
MAC OuMCECOSU GOAT. co. oss tis cogs de ccc ng cus c ches ce dbdue'cusccveccees Price on request 
iano TUMGUON) . 6.6 coc vss cee es obs cee nce cs ee ews vcecessseucees $175.00 per day 
Oo) Il AIT ena oko sss sta s ween as ls Actua wa dvd es ee Ge gad wodewss Price on request 


Specialized tools: 


* It is our intention to develop remote vehicles into specialized tools capable of 
performing a wide range of subsea functions. We welcome the opportunity to 
discuss any upcoming requirements of our clients for which a vehicle can be 
modified to perform. 


Advanced Work System technicians are available to consult with client 
engineers on new designs or modifications to existing systems. When new or 
modified equipment is built by Oceaneering personnel, it will be charged to the 
client on a cost plus 15% basis. Unless specifically agreed upon otherwise, 
these new developments become the sole property of Oceaneering. 


* The adaptation of existing tools to an inspection system will be charged ona 
cost plus 15% basis. 


Additional Personnel: 


12-Hour Day Overtime Hour * 
Crewchief $495.00 $32 50 
Electronics Technician 470.00 77.00 
Mechanical Technician 440.00 73-50 
Acoustics Technician 470.00 77.00 
Project Manager 550.00 90.00 


Third party personne! provided by Oceaneering will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


* Overtime rates also apply to the standard crews. 
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REMOTE-OPERATED VEHICLES (Continued) 


ACOUSTICS 
RS-902 ACOUSTIC POSITIONING UNIT (Built by Honeywell) 


Standard Unit includes: 
1 Crewchief 


Display unit 
Control electronics 
Hydrophone with mount 
Vertical reference unit 

Z Mini-beacons (8 hours each) 


Total day rate for above................... $1,200.00 


RS-902 PRECISION POSITIONING SYSTEM 


In addition to items in the Standard Unit, above, the 
Precision Positioning System includes: 


3 Mini-floater beacons 

3 20-day battery packs 
Remote display monitor 
HP-85 computer 
RS-232 interface and software 


Total day rate for above................... $1,800.00 
Optional Acoustic Equipment: 

WINING ACEH (MOVOAILENY PACK) . cscs cec cs ccc Success eeederevtvesevesencveeces > 35.00 
Oe VO ALE WV AG Kiera. « o eiscie sched wu loe tus cece se esaecsd eee tleleees Cost plus 15% 
PM We AtUeiy ID AGH: 63. cess cs ccces cs eiec oss se eeccedeauevcseeudecsecnwas Cost plus 15% 
cS oleh) leet) oy) 0k: (ci ee ree Cost plus 15% 
Me AG ON Gout ence a eae seaate Weare eT EAE DS Sea sees een REESE $ 40.00 
fame © Ia IS Mier tees a ec oe ALES e e tw en ew accee erence wee ae waren d Re to. 00 
Web faa ented cr) | UE Ge pratt atc sa) ae wl cs aaave. weak ehate ee Sato css aes dd bua's en bs Sew dees 100.00 
Fy eT ONO MoM OO ee sy algh os rascals eiece cle! a: oes aiclere Glepsaleiasds ales soe ec ceueeeeaeeeas o.oo 


Long-life, Depth Sensor or other special beacons can be provided on request. 
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OCEAN ARMS BELL 


Oceaneering’s manipulator bells provide a comfortable one-atmosphere environment in 
which two mencan travel to 3,000-foot water depths to carry out general inspection and drilling rig 
support tasks. The bells are equipped with “ARMS”, a unique manipulator system. 


The manipulator system consists of two primary components: a “master-controller’ anda 
“slave-manipulator’ which are controlled from within the bell. As the operator moves the master- 
controller, his motions are duplicated by the slave-manipulator which performs the work outside 
the bell. A portion of the forces encountered by the slave are fed back to the master-controller 
offering a high degree of responsiveness and control. An additional grabber-type manipulator 
assists the force feed-back ARMS and holds the bell in position. 


Oceaneering’s Ocean ARMS Bells are available in depth capabilities of 1,800 or 3,000 feet. 


Standard Package: 


Supervisor 

Senior Pilots/Technicians 
Pilots/Technicians 

Diver 


-“* A) AQ — 


ARMS bell with force-feedback and grabber-type manipulators 
Handling system with winch and umbilical 

Control/parts van 

Generator/hydraulic van 

Battery/workshop van 

Videotape system 

System interconnects, h.p. oxygen sypply 

Shallow air diving package 


Total day rate for above................... $4,800.00 


Optional Equipment: 
Subsea tooling requirements will be determined by the scope of work. However, each 


system is complemented by a variety of tools and adapters for performing numerous 
subsea tasks. 


Additional Personnel: 


12-Hour Day Overtime Hour * 
Supervisor $550.00 $90.00 
Senior Pilot/Technician 495.00 82.50 
Pilot/Technician 470.00 77.00 
Diver 385.00 42.00 
Acoustical Technician 470.00 77.00 


Third party personnel provided by Oceaneering will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


* Overtime rates also apply to the standard crews. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES 


Mileage: 
ani eae te 10) AI Pee Pease asc) 55, cca uae ePave Siar erete eG cuese wee 60S Sdo eleled ode bdedwe sees $ ./0/mile 
Semel areal fay APR ao eae cei gc evveviws oc. avehianace sale Sen eclee swiss ee oe eens e Gb wee be e's .90/mile 
“ac KO) AL [ONE SEUUT CS, 2 5 ea na .80/mile 
OI SUDE GMC K coe cs os csc cn cess belevcasceecedsvevteescvcceeeuncavodeeenes 1.20/mile 
POM MICHIE GE ITIIFIFTIOAL 5.06 vac ccc ces cvacwscccenccecccecvcceveccesceaeeeces 1.90/mile 
ol @muilcre with 20 (DCG... 0. sis cenas sass Cede ce awe see cc ee idee dewnceceesaees 2.25/mile 
ie ie temcIESIOMMOUNS 2.005 ss ourw bce cc eassces ses ees esiseussovesceeeevcebeceeees $15.00/hour 
@vemime nour after 8 NOULS ccc wc c us ces hhc c ccaOdacce ss cneccecees 22.50/hour 
mnlnmaunanty transpOnaton OF HANGING «2.2.2... ccc cet cee ccc cee econ eceees Cost plus 15% 
Crane or dock service provided by customer or charged at................. Cost plus 15% 
Mobilization: 


Yard labor for load-out and load-in of equipment will be charged at $12.00 per hour per 
person during normal working hours and $18.00 per hour per person outside normal working 
hours. Oceaneering yard cherry picker willbe charged at $50.00 per hour. Oceaneering yard 
100-ton crane with two riggers will be charged at $150.00 per hour. There will be a 2-hour 
minimum for the cherry picker and 100-ton crane. 


Subsistence: 

Subsistence when provided by Oceaneering ........ 0... ce eee eee Cost plus 15% 
Video: 

ele Cae ome Ci inte. oy crcr octet ues epee ae yc tice a Sainte 4 ee eee Price on request 
Consulting: 


Crewchiefs and Senior Technicians are available for consultations. 


Sncnore consulting, 8-hour minimum day rate... ......... cc... ccc sewesccccceuens $450.00 


Reports: 


Reports prepared onshore will be charged as per personnel used, In accordance with the 
schedule of rates. Binding and outside services will be charged at cost plus 15%. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES (Continued) 


Invoicing Provisions: 
1. Advanced systems are headquartered at our Morgan City facility. Mobilization and 
demobilization are charged to the job site from this location, unless otherwise 
specified. 


2. All equipment day rates are as stated on the basis of a24-hour day. Crew members are 
included in the rate as working a 12-hour day. 


3. Our equipment requires approximately one (1) hour pre-dive and one (1) hour post-dive 
maintenance to assure that the equipment is kept in optimum working condition. Such 
time will be considered as hours worked. 


4. Overtime for crew members (beyond the 12-hour work day) will be charged at overtime 
rates. 


5. The cost for positioning and recovery of subsea beacons, or replacements, if not 
recovered, will be charged to the client at cost plus 15%. 


6. Any special equipment requested by the client will be charged at cost plus 15%. 


7. Unless otherwise stated, equipment will be billed at full rate during mobilization and 
demobilization activities. 


8. An acoustic tracking system is required for all “live boat” operations, such as pipeline 
inspections, bottom surveys, etc. When this condition exists, the day rate of the 
acoustic tracking system will be added to the rate of the advanced system. 


9. Inthe event an advanced system becomes fouled, the cost of the retrieval will be billed 
to the client. 


10. All equipment lost or damaged, when not due solely tothe negligence of the contractor, 
will be billed to the client at cost plus 15%. 


11. Ifamalfunction occurs on an advanced system, the first 12 hours of down time will be 
charged totheclient. After this period, the rental rate automatically stops untilthe unitis 
repaired. 


12. All consumables and any third party equipment or services contracted for on behalf of 
the client will be invoiced at our cost plus 15%. 


13. If ajobis cancelled after mobilization begins, hours incurred with a minimum eight (8) 
hour day will be billed for the vehicle crew plus yard labor and all third party charges 
incurred. 

14. Workable sea states will be decided by the Supervisor on site. 

15. Payment of all undisputed invoices is due within 30 days of receipt. 


16. All customs, duties and import taxes will be invoiced for at cost plus 15%. 


17. Equipment and personnel rates are portal-to-portal unless otherwise agreed upon. 
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SATURATION DIVING 


BELL BOUNCE TO 400 FEET 


Personnel requirement for each project will be based on the scope of work. 


Minimum Personnel: 


Supervisors 
Divers 

Bell Technicians 
Tenders 


mw fm 


Equipment: 


One(1) complete bell bounce systemto include one (1) 2-man bell, mating lock. at least 
one (1) 2-man living chamber, handling system, contro! van with mixed gas and air 
consoles, hot water system and all radios, hoses, whips, and auxiliary equipment to 
operate the system, together with necessary surface support diving equipment. 


Day Rate for above Minimum Personnel and Equipment................. 57,065.00" 


* Surface depth premium, surface personnel overtime, miscellaneous equipment as required for 
scope of work, and consumables will be invoiced in accordance with rates quoted in this rate 
schedule. 


Offshore work platform can be supplied by client or Oceaneering will supply at cost plus 15%. 
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TWO-MAN SATURATION TO 600 FEET 


Personnel requirement for each project will be based on the scope of work. 


Minimum Personnel: 


Supervisors 
Saturation Divers 
Surface Diver 
Bell Technicians 
Tenders 


Of ND 


Equipment: 


One(1) compiete saturation system to include one(1) 2-man bell, mating lock, at least 
one (1) 2-man living chamber, handling system, control van with mixed gas and air 
consoles, environmental! contro! unit, hot water system andali radios, hoses, whips, and 
auxiliary equipment to operate the system, together with necessary surface support 
diving equipment. 


Day Rate for above Minimum Personne! and Equipment................ $12,420.00* 


There will be no additional! charge for depth premium for divers in Saturation as this is included in 
the saturation rates. 


*Surface depth premium, surface personnel overtime, miscellaneous equipment as required for 
scope of work, and consumabies will be invoiced in accordance with rates quoted in this rate 
schedule. 


Offshore work platform can be supplied by client or Oceaneering will supply at cost plus 15. 
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FOUR-MAN SATURATION TO 600 FEET 


Personnel requirement for each project will be based on the scope of work. 


Minimum Personnel: 


Supervisors 
Saturation Divers 
Surface Divers 
Bell Technicians 
Tenders 


Oh Mf PM 


Equipment: 


One (1) complete saturation system to include one(1) 2-man bell, mating lock, at least 
one (1) 4-man living chamber, handling system, contro! van with mixed gas and air 
consoles, environmental contro! unit, hot water system and all radios, hoses, whips, and 
auxiliary equipment to operate the system, together with necessary surface support 
diving equipment. 


Day Rate for above Minimum Personnel and Equipment................ $16,140.00* 


There will be no additional charge for depth premium for divers in saturation as this is included in 
the saturation rates. 


*Surface depth premium, surface personnel overtime, miscellaneous equipment as required for 
scope of work, and consumables will be invoiced in accordance with rates quoted in this rate 
schedule. 


Offshore work platform can be supplied by client or Oceaneering will supply at cost plus 15%. 
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SIX-MAN SATURATION TO 600 FEET 
Personnel requirement for each project will be based on the scope of work. 


Minimum Personne!: 


Supervisors 
Saturation Divers 
Surface Divers 
Bell Technicians 
Tenders 


MO MAD ND 


Equipment: 


One(1) complete saturation system to include one(1) 2-man bell, mating lock, at least 
one (1) 6-man living chamber, handling system, control van with mixed gas and air 
consoles, environmental control unit, hotwatersystem andallradios, hoses, whips, and 
auxiliary equipment to operate the system, together with necessary surface support 
diving equipment. 


Day Rate for above Minimun Personnel and Equipment ................ $19,440.00* 


There will be no additional charge for depth premium for divers in saturation as this is included in 
the saturation rates. 


*Surface depth premium, surface personnel overtime, miscellaneous equipment as required for 
scope of work, and consumables will be invoiced in accordance with rates quoted in this rate 
schedule. 


Offshore work platform can be supplied by client or Oceaneering will supply at cost plus 15%. 
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_ SATURATION DIVING OVER 600 FEET 


i has been instrumental in diving. research and decompression table 
ave participated in deep diving studies to 1600 fsw and conducted open water 
iB : a 

in excess of 950 fsw in the Gulf of Mexico. 


f diving operation requires highly skilled personnel as well as sophisticated 


ire available for immediate call-out to 1000 fsw. Systems to 1500 fsw can be 
-uest. 


is safety regulations require that our regional Safety Officer and/or com pany 
ent during phases of the diving operations. The total crew size and type of 
I May vary depending on the water depth and scope of work to be performed. 


-quest. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES 


See pages 27 to 30 of Surface Diving. 
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SURFACE DIVING 


LABOR 
Air Diving - Onshore Rates * 
8-Hour Day Overtime Hour 
SeMaY OTM ieee osc sos <a vais otra a Dawid aye 2 bea eels $220.00 $42.00 
NEG RPE ees ie soc ba See we Wee Geen 115.00 22.00 
Diver/Tender T@am........- cece cere rece eters 335.00 64.00 
Superintendent/Project Manager .........----- 330.00 62.00 
Diving Supervisor ..........- eee eee eee eects 280.00 53.00 
«x«*(Jnderwater Welder/Diver .........---e seer ee eee 360.00 65.00 
Air Diving - Offshore Rates * 
12-Hour Day Overtime Hour 
EC EM s ccc ads rr poses Seems nels ee a es $385.00 $42.00 
MSR ees sucnte oi eisai os se ence em oe wee ein 200.00 2200 
Diver/Tender Team.........-. eee cece cette eens 585.00 64.00 
Superintendent/Project Manager ..........---- 580.00 62.00 
Diving Supervisor ..........-- cece eee terres 490.00 53.00 
***Underwater Welder/Diver ........-.-e eee eee 625.00 65.00 
Mixed Gas Diving - Offshore Rates * 
12-Hour Day Overtime Hour 
SNe ose ora ee to waren aie eiaie/eeuacecer al @ $420.00 $45.00 
TSC ee reece a 200.00 22.00 
Diver/Tender Team........---. eee eee cere cree 620.00 67.00 
Superintendent/Project Manager ..........---- 580.00 62.00 
Diving Supervisor ........-- eee eee erences 530.00 57.00 
***( Jnderwater Welder/Diver .......---+- sere eres 645.00 69.00 
Mixed Gas Manifold Operator........----+---++: 445.00 50.00 
Bell Technician..........2- 0. cence e cee es sts eees 425.00 45.00 


* Specialized personnel will be quoted separately on request. 

** Above rate includes basic equipment for one diver: One 16 cfm compressor, volume tank and dive 
hose, radio, air manifold and ladder. For additional diving equipment and tools refer to“Equipment 
Rental Schedule’. 


***Specialized and coded welding. 
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LABOR (Continued) 


Depth Premium - Air and Mixed Gas Diving 


Depth in Feet Day Rate/Foot/Dive 
DR © ree ee rate Xie es cuameanee ee a ene nese ine Guess uals awe Son a ee No charge 
Sue MNO MM eee eee tenye ed awk teat eros 5,0 Oe ew ae eters 6 AGW aes whee as $1.50 
OM RemmNES 0 REN ee coe, 5. coe sedge aicupre ee aw Slee eae soae ed ae ene Swine 3.00 
fees cn O00) eee 5 cso a a6: ave s.0re Wd Edin ave a sale a-eleld-s selec wae vee eanes 4.50 
ZA ame OM ee ot oa Send tev te eS hale vee wkeleewes 6.00 
BONmaMGEGe COC! . cee < ccc e ners ok aso see ate ice eisba sie sbelsiaes 50 


There will be only one depth premium charge for the deepest dive per day per diver 
regardiess of the number of dives each diver makes in each day. Depth premiums do not 
apply to divers in saturation. 


Penetration Pay 


There will be a penetration charge of $2.00 per foot per man, each day, based on the deepest 
penetration made inside an enclosed structure with limited access. Such charges are in 
addition to any depth charges. 


Mobilization and Demobilization Pay 


Yard labor for load-out and load-in of equipment will be charged at $12.00 per hour per 
person during normal working hours and $18.00 per hour per person outside normal working 
hours. Oceaneering yard cherry picker will be charged at $50.00 per hour. Oceaneering yard 
100-ton crane with two riggers will be charged at $150.00 per hour. There will be a 2-hour 
minimum for the cherry picker and 100-ton crane. 


Report Preparation 


Comprehensive report preparation time will be charged at the hourly rate of $25.00. Third 
party drafting services or photographic processing will be invoiced at cost plus fifteen 15%. 
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EQUIPMENT PACKAGES 


The following equipment lists meet minimum requirements. Additional equipment needed 
due to job requirements will be furnished in accordance with published rates. 


Shallow Air Equipment Package - 0 to 60 Feet (No Decompression Diving) 
*Note: Decompression diving requires decompression chamber with compressor. 


Compressors, diesel, 25cfm 

Volume tanks 

Air filter systems, high pressure microparticle, and spares 

Air manifold control system with interconnects 

Dive hoses, 300’, with strength member, communication line, and pneumofathometer 
hose 

Radios, air communication with headset 

Deck-connect ladder 

Set standard Oceaneering shallow-water spares 

Set standard decompression tables 

OSHA first aid kit 


hm — MM PO 


— —t —s —4+ (,) 


Total day rate for above..................... $260.00 
* Total day rate - decompression Giving ...... $450.00 
moral weiG hte. . .cee sd... . cee. 1,500 pounds 


Deep Air Equipment Package - 61 to 190 Feet 


Decompression chamber, standard double-lock, with interconnects 

Compressor, diesel, 90 cfm 

Compressor, diesel, 120 cfm 

Volume tanks 

Air filter systems, high pressure microparticle, and spares 

Air manifold control system with interconnects 

Dive hoses, 600’, with strength member, communication line, and pneumofathometer 
hose 

Radios, air communication with headset 

Emergency ascent bottles with regulators 

Deck-connect ladder 

Equipment box containing standard Oceaneering diving gear 

Set standard intermediate decompression tables 

Set full service technical manuals 

OSHA first aid kit 


fh) — AOA | — — 


— tt tt —§ —-+ AD fr 


Total day rate for above..................... 3025.00 


MOLAIWWEI ONT ne3i4 a unh eeiiew ae O ars «3 15,000 pounds 
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EQUIPMENT PACKAGES (Continued) 


Gas Equipment Package - 191 to 220 Feet 


Gas 


QhMONM——NMNN — 


a et ot ok es A) 


Decompression chamber, standard double-lock, with interconnects 

Dive air compressors, high volume, with volume tanks 

Air filter systems, high pressure microparticle, and spares 

Oxygen analyzer, Teledyne 

Helium mixed gas ccntrol system, multiple-diver, with interconnects 

Helium communication unscramblers with headset 

Radios, air communications with headset 

Diving hoses, 600’, with strength member, communication line, and pneumofathometer 
hose 

Emergency ascent bottles with regulators 

Deck-connect ladder 

Equipment box containing standard Oceaneering diving gear 

Set Oceaneering standard advanced decompression tables 

Set full service technical manuals 

OSHA first aid kit 


Total day rate for above................... $1,190.00 


(eel rele Ges scan et 26,000 pounds 


Equipment Package, Class II Bell - 221 to 300 Feet 


WOrmon (NN — 


ah ek ot es es Off) 


Class |i bell with handling system and umbilical 

Decompression chamber, standard double-lock, with interconnects 

Dive aif compressors, high volume, with volume tanks 

Air filter systems, high pressure microparticle, and spares 

Oxygen analyzer, Teledyne 

Helium mixed gas control system, multiple-diver, with interconnects 

Helium communication unscramblers with headset 

Radios, air communication with headset 

Diving hoses, 600’, with strength member, communication line, and pneumofathometer 
hose 

Emergency ascent bottles with regulators 

Deck-connect ladder 

Equipment box containing standard Oceaneering diving gear 

Set Oceaneering standard advanced decompression tables 

Set full service technical manuals 

OSHA first aid kit 


Total day rate for above................... $1,475.00 


Nota wWelON tins 22). es cue coe dbe es 30,000 pounds 
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DIVING EQUIPMENT RENTAL SCHEDULE 


Diving Equipment: 


Day Rate 
Air filter system, high pressure microparticle and Spares....................05. 2.25.00 
Air manifold control system with interconnects......... 0.0... ccc cece ee eee eee 30,00 
Pete Mam AIM ROME oe. ons suis cles edcc dc avdeeeaceussensveceecevcustle 20.00 
Bell, Class Il open bottom with emergency cylinders and 
Pamalimeraystenm With WINCI 2. ..65..ccc. ce cee cee sce cuss cee ceccveecreveeve 300.00 
Bottles, emergency ascent with regulator... 0... ccc ccc cece cee cece cece 10.00 
SotlemaGnombe-24 CYIINGEr CADACITY.4. 2.5. .62. 005.0 cece cece ee vactnrecgvecces 10.00 
Compressors, deep water and shallow water, diesel driven, 
with volume tanks, mounted on protective skids: 
1 IG) CSTD) SSS pe cP ar a re 120.00 
Face UE Te, Mei yng cn ta aery a wale Gets raha eiledate 6 Game id au SBE eaves 110.00 
Ey On InGaN OU PR hepa 9 os 5 a at pean awit ra hogs ae antag era eee 90.00 
PROMS MMO IMC SS eyes scifi v ais oo 40 < die Siolers weeletl oka dda wee ewe Soules 50/00 
ROE) PCS) aN eee Sores suo Cae Grate a eras =o sures ohn blues wo ae ee Gee ora wee 1 10:00 
Decompression chamber, double-lock with breathing apparatus 
HIPS MOO MMM AION Ss cai. ies sais d cw. Closins okie ean awe Gieyeuce Sed eS Sa ee ee 350700 
elags and tinst aid kits (OSHA requirement). ... 2... cece ccc cence ee cen eee No Charge 
Hose, 300’, diving, with strength member, communication 
line and pneumofathometer hoSe........ cc cece cece c ence eens 30:00 
Hose, 600’, diving, with strength member, communication 
line and pneumofathometer hoSe..... 0... ccc ec eee eee nees 50/00 
Hot water system, diver, shallow water... 0... cc ccc cc eee cece e eee eens 200.00 
Hot water system, diver, deep water... 0... ccc ccc ee cee eee eee 300.00 
MAGGIE IMGe GK COMMCCl sc 5445 sec ccc bec cecctsvevdcacedenelsvecenesinecncactuaes No Charge 
Light, underwater, surface powered with Cable... 0.0... 0... cece eee eee eee 50.00 
ie Gael Pe ei nes ca tl guise Sandee tbe ne sa Ree ee eee e 20.00 
Mixed gas control system including mixed gas manifold, 
high pressure inter-connecting hose, oxygen analyzer 
Somme Eg als NEQUIAIOES Hees hae c eis os 6 cee ohn sits nessa Gs c's He ons cum denne 300.00 
Meu MmMoOratinometenmmiGiy ACCULACY .....6. 6.00.0. cscs snes eecasacceesceeueneu- 30.00 
Public address system with bull horns, speakers and wire .................000- 20.00 
Remo eaaSssOOOStel/ MIG OLESSUIE, 0. occu cece cee eens w ce secu eeseceeensnwees 30.00 
Rago, air communication with headset ...............cccce ese ene cere enecaceens 20.00 
Radio, helium communication unscrambler complete with 
REECE Fs co BRAG Sos oS ee 50.00 
Sage, divers with emergency DOttleS. 0... 5.20. cece ecw cee easeeeereeseeers 35,00 
ee Nf Ue CS een Ea eet ailing een or oe eG 9 9 ARG dea pews 'a 6 Show eRe lee ere ee 25.00 
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EQUIPMENT RENTAL SCHEDULE (Continued) 


Hydraulic: 
Day Rate 
Power supply, diesel driven on protective SKId.... 1... ce ccc cece eee $165.00 
SO OmnOS Cr tees sbc 0 occ s dhe delntedaek eee 5 er 75.00 
ee ee es ee oasis os ooo ae bean 4 wees etewiee eae he’s 150.00 
SUMO EY 6 3 Ses 6 SG © 5 eo 70.00 
CMmMGIMONCNSG PC AGCIN net 6s okie ists oa vw aes eeis vices eos scde sels esn see's Cost plus 15% 
Mmloactweemene! OniVe WIT SOCKEIS... .....666....e. cscs cs csc crucccsecseccces 85.00 
ie ce rOmINeEWitt, SOGIKG(So. e ie sc ee cbc av occ e web eduacwdardes 105.00 
Se elaito me OeGlAIIZCG © 50 - a. oc eiee cde cs ccs cesic sie es cee eseveesccé eo cvcveeeeeae 125,00 
Ci cas a ce 5 5 a gs as 5 ae Ge ele gic 4 o'o-cle o Win oS dn ou ve ue sse Kove ow se buweees 100.00 
eacmiaimmer With CUtting blade ..........0...0 cc ccc wee e ce nneenesavescscccceces 85.00 
Specialized or replacement blade@s...... 0... ec eee Cost plus 15% 
Feats eames UV eos c.g oS atin ew one eM MNase nda eos b cad eeees ees Price on Request 
Fe ee ree sian fg eden ico a ess cbc cb eee eeneuwe Cost plus 15% 
Beem AeA eee Nees 55 5 Seka oodles koe gs dabenaiGs sas sg e ees su sees esse sies Cest plus 15% 
Jetting: 
3” X 22” pump with suction hose and foot valve...... ccc ec eee eee 90.00 
6” X 4” pump with suction hose and foot valve... ccc ce cece eee 120.00 
6” X 6" pump with suction hose and foot valve ................. 2. eee Price on Request 
ee tS ORIG ts wo cidvita's «cc sic ac sale ed aoc Goede deceueeoceue ate euete 25,00 
ee) Al ge soca es a sk Ge kee Gib dogs su esos e wae beSO EES baa ele dua ee 1OOC 
Pneumatic: 
Serb Fea ane aay AIS Ge espe see ce ee 2, 5 4 eu bao dosage 0 se @ Wie eles ew a eo haw ens 35,00 
mises AmGmeeCG| CS oni scy cece esc cscesecaclseeseceeessaecseueees Cost plus 15% 
a eye ea Oa he la cig eg ka Sa Ge a Beleis Meise 'a #1 wae 60.00 
Cs TAN an Oe ie esos (vend dls dws eee ere o's bv 00s .esceaale ae ane weees 50.00 
mm aGl WhehCtin da WIL) SOCKEIS «2... ccc. ccc ccc u ccc ccceacveveveccnecceeeaseuce 70.00 
NRPS OGK CUS ty tri iis 6 = bles oss oo ve dield Sxlb oh ee aw ended melee et 85.00 
ier CM OOMIEMGMIN: 1: caer eer es tar cw sale tc bss led es ssc s0csesseeeuisevliaw sn vacleaue 12:06 
Waterblaster: 
Waterblaster, high pressure, diese! driven with 
SEM OUNMotae CO QUI at... . per ycivs soc 5s 5 sos sce ods eeselss sessed ees seca scien 255.00 
igre Se MCMC EM\e err fet Ue cial e ci vsis< sds sveeeeaus de wedeaass odyaees ows 45.00 
Oz mrNG MPIC SSUING ten y5 8 8 ae 2 cob yc didseccicsescleecevsebeesce ee ox Cost plus 15% 
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EQUIPMENT RENTAL SCHEDULE (Continued) 


Welding/Cutting: 


Burning gear, topside, oxygen-acetylene. ... 0... ec cece eee es 


Burning gear, underwater with 300’ burning lead, 
ground lead, torch head and knife switch, 
oxygen regulator, oxygen hose and burning 


SS Oe i ERE ic ens Se AN ORG ESS ole dno ew eee ees 


Burning gear, underwater with 600’ burning lead, 
ground lead, torch head and knife switch, 
oxygen regulator, oxygen hose and burning 


ee cos OO ee ors om 5 500 cialis <a ele e-Soere ls alee sek a dda ede eae os 


ESUMIMEMNOCSMUNMMUCKWAICE 255 jc ccle sac 4 co seclesses eve cee ts eeveecscesieweese 


Mie IGIMGEGe arODSIOE .. 0060605 6s ccs cedee ccc ccceeeccocebecbencecbonce’e 


Welding gear, underwater with 300’ welding lead, 
ground lead, electrode holder, knife switch and 


Aine alte] GY DO Kea yee ee eye eo a. ags obs oa coo Se welee eee 


Welding gear, underwater with 600’ welding lead, 
ground lead, electrode holder, knife switch and 


CGC Ae OOK cr eno. sees Se aie See oie wo ce bao oe ee wee viele eae ee 


Welding machine, diesel driven 


A We eT ye enero ate tie disieis Sse ooo ones ace ewes 


PM ClelMaaOGS MUIMGEIWALC!, acacia ccs. ves scvccweessccveceuctvewevuee seus 


eT OCMC NIMC het, siegice oe ees ods bb vied es $0 es cee ee ce bev oueuenns nce 


Miscellaneous: 


Air lifts, up to 8” (only charged on dayS uSed) .......... ccc cee cece eee ens 


Air tugger 


NG OOF withOUt CADIC .. 3 iio aes ahha ce ec ce ce bee lse cbs ceccsue een 
ZOOOT MiinOUliCAOle 2.2.20 5 52 faci c a cbc scabs ie ses avecnnecceescceeues 
AGO reve OUlGdinlG.. 04... sone cee sb sce css be cases Sd ces ceeesbuee ec’ 


SAS Men enometice sis sess oe oc 5 es 6000 bss vse cee cleaves eevinnes 


EVBUP KC MINIS) OKC 2s 5g 5 tse aa ee 


EAMG Sram@rel ali OS sneer ye en ve oe oc oS Sole ds wale dlede eck Sees eee « 


Arye CRU fee endo oath Ld ava sane boar Mal eeatatea new aw 
AGC SO RCAC SOL rus 8 Fc) o's ora cence Gia» elon aisle @e1s oui Sereres 
Hoses, standard for all pneumatic tools, per 50’ length.................. 
Magnetic particle inspection device. .... 0... ccc ccc cece cee ee ences 
Ferenc ee eo, es dld ae needs oe be eaned ewe wee 


(86 


a enor 175.00 


ore 40.00 


braces 80.00 
Stents 120566 


pee 20.00 


ee 85.00 
Cost plus 15% 
are 20.00 
Cost plus 15% 
5. are 65.00 
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EQUIPMENT RENTAL SCHEDULE (Continued) 


Miscellaneous 
Day Rate 
Probes, high pressure air and water...... 0... ccc ccc cece cect cent eee ee eeees SOOO 
Ultrasonic thickness device, underwater or remote 
Re aCeuneea DaOillly. «scrim en mene shel. gos ieee cas 8s Gok oo a swe ees en en 125.00 
Photographic: 
35 mm still underwater system, including strobe 
anGrG OSe-UD diac ime iiienmeet, fos. 6 sce cto wiscs wee cvecav ewer 90.00 
35 mm still underwater system with strobe, 
SOOm max imu Gee iad ete ene tt G4 s nate Vs ecu ss wos io 0 ow 150.00 
SMM Still SUNTAGe Cambell cranes: se rncio teises 64 6 6 arcs 004 ove e ei ee'ee ee ahs 20.00 
Pil OROGeSSING ANG MMIMUMNG.. ses sss ec ccs ccs. ucteacess esas Cost plus 15% 
Pv eesVStems With) VIGO ANG AUCGIOn= oo. cons sca cc ccc ccs cccccecensceeevsccees 275.00 
Vig ec Omaoe COMING . aerate cine Seiten ad ec. Gace ease eae eee ee Price on Request 
Be Tees mM UNC ooo or cock ces 0 eee os eee rer AUAT A Aan. e o bVells Giaee woes © Cost plus 15% 
Tool] boxes: 
Inspection - dividers, gauges, tape measures, 
contour gauges, Squares and levelS....... oe ee eee 30.00 
Offshore - pipe wrenches, hammers, hand saw, 
spud wrenches, miscellaneous hand tools ............... 0.0... e eee 30.00 
Rigging - up to 4, 2-wire and 2 chain come- 
alongs, 12 shackles, 3 snatch blocks and 
awl (emGtinsS Ol Cihisigierte yess. cn ccccsss coke seeviusscscvaceleces 80.00 
Transportation: 
Rate per Mile 
Bae RR Ar Ce) Nee ees rere epee ee 6 1G yc aig aS Gswho ar oe anaes Sa SR aS S 37 
Cl ey rally ain) eer ee ee RR ee. ol hy dale ddarnle GiaRie-e ro eo alnen ewes .90 
a enV Ge) (acetate eee terete re ge ehcp o.'c: o.'s wa lel'eicl'dle Zoe avs 4 4.0.4 w sieleeterave «aoe Sue .80 
Piet co) aren dit CANNES) AN Pree ee eo sds eed d ls a dw ad ible Giel'eele'w aa dereie ete 1.20 
eee TET Reavy CHIE MNGtat OG terme ey oer lis ices cuicisesewsseeacee eee aes oan 1.90 
Ae bO nratnUlie navy itmtee © ie Cer ee ek. nc bee celw ewe caeuuecew eee. 2.25 
Driver: 
Rate per Hour 
Page atts UN eee er, . sla su daisies ae becenndehesva’s $ 15.00 
Orem e Outs ate MG nOUlS at asec cs fk suse vie oe @eiis cs coe bales GellObcaevceee 22.50 
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OFFSHORE WORK BOAT 


Dante Giitteewitin 4 MAN ClEW ..c.c66c ceca sei c secede deeb de aeeeas cies eeen Prices on Request 


Particulars: 


Machinery: 


Communication: 


Navigational: 


Quarters: 


Length 120’ Beam 30’ Depth 13’ 
A.B.S. Load Line, U.S.C.G. Certified Official #571431 
Gross Tons: 98.6 
Net Tons: 65 
Fuel Capacity: 36,000 gallons 
Water Capacity: 60,000 gallons 
Twin Screw HP 1600 
Clear Deck Aft: (with winch) 57’ X 30’ 
(without winch) 70’ X 30’ 


Engines: two V-12 149 GMC 
Generators: two 60 KW 


S.5.B. Radio SBA Model SBA-356 
VHF - Radio Hy-Seas 55 


Radar: Decca RM 914A - Scanner Class X 
Type: 65147 

Depth Recorder: Fathometer type H E 103C 
Loran: Morrow Loran “A” Model L D 4 


4 Man crew and 12 others 
Full galley 

Showers 

Sanitation system 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES 


Labor: 


1. A diving day is from midnight to midnight. 


2. Twelve hours is the minimum charge for an offshore workday. Eight hours is the minimum 
charge for an inshore workday. Hours worked in excess of the minimum will be at overtime 
rates. Any part of an hour worked will be billed as one full hour. 


3. If the designated hour of embarkation is between the hours of 0001 and 1800, a minimum 
charge of 12 hours will be levied; if the designated hour of embarkation is between the hours 
of 1801 and 2400, a minimum charge of 8 hours will be levied. However, if a dive is made in 
this time period, a minimum charge of 12 hours will be applicable. 


4. If the hour of debarkation is between the hours of 0001 and O600, a minimum charge of 8 
hours will be levied. However, if a dive has been made within that time period, a minimum 
charge of 12 hours will be applicable. if the hour of debarkation is between the hours of 0601 
to 2400, a minimum charge of 12 hours will be levied. 


5. If the point of embarkation is in excess of 150 miles from the personnel base, personnel rates 
will commence upon reaching that 150 mile limit in lieu of the designated point of 
embarkation. 


6. On location, time starts on the hour called to work and ends when the diving station is 
secured. When a diver is called to duty less than 6 hours after he has secured his station, his 
time will not be broken. 


7. Personnel on standby offshore will be charged as hours worked. 


8. Adepth premium will be charged for the deepest dive made by each diver in each day. There 
will be only one depth premium charge per day per diver, regardless of the number of dives 
each diver makes. 


9. If ajobis cancelled after the crew departs for the point of embarkation, an 8-hour day will be 
charged. There will be no charge other than mobilization if the job is cancelled before the 
diver departs. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES (Continued) 
Equipment: 


Equipment (Operating and Stand-by) 


1. Operating Time - Vessels 


Operating time from Oceaneering’s base at Morgan City, Louisiana to and 
from a Client’s location, or from a client’s location to a client’s location, will be 
charged in full to the client. 


stand-by Time - Vessels 


The full daily or hourly rental rate will be charged when the equipment is stand- 
by due to bad weather or other causes beyond Oceaneering’s control. The 
decision tostand-by dueto bad weather or other causes beyond Oceaneering’s 
control will be at the sole discretion of Oceaneering. 





2. Maintenance Time - Vessels 


Client shall allow Oceaneering up to eight hours of paid time during any 
breakdown for the repair or maintenance of the lay barges, jet barges, work 
barges and derrick barges in each of the above cases. Client Shall allow pay tor 
lost time up to 24 hours during any breakdown of any self-propelled boat. All 
other charges for personnel and equipment shall continue. 


3. Client will be billed at replacement cost plus 15% for all equipment, tools, 
anchors, cables and supplies lost or damaged, when not due to the sole 
negligence of Oceaneering International. 


4. Jobs requiring special tools and equipment not normally available at 
Oceaneering’s shop will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


5. Other 


In connection with the operation of any Oceaneering supplied vessel, whether 
owned or chartered, Client assumes all responsibility for locating, identifying 
and marking with buoys or other appropriate markers, all pipelines, platforms, 
wellheads, telephone cables, power cables, sunken ships and other obstacles 
near or in the vicinity of the work to be performed by Oceaneering which may be 
damaged by anchoring or otherwise affect anchoring operations. Client shall 
direct the placement and recovery of all anchors to prevent damage to 
pipelines or other obstructions in the area. Client shall indemnify Oceaneering 
International against and hold it harmless from all direct and consequential 
losses, damages, liabilities, costs and expenses, including reasonable attorney 
fees, arising from orin any way connected with the existence orlocation of such 
obstacles and any pollution, contamination, and damage to personnel or 
property and equipment whether owned by Oceaneering, Client, or others 
resulting therefrom or connected therewith. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES (Continued) 


Materials and Outside Services: 


1. Insurance required in excess of those stipulated herein, such as surety 
performance bonds, will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


2. Jobs requiring special tools and equipment not normally available at 
Oceaneering International, Inc.’s shop will be billed at cost plus 15%. 


3. Food and lodging provided both onshore and offshore by Oceaneering will be 
billed at cost plus 15%. 


4. All materials and consumables, including, but not limited to, fuel, supplies and 
services will be charged at cost plus 15%. 


5. All third party services contracted by Oceaneering as a convenience to the 
customer will be charged at cost plus 15%. Under no circumstances does 
Oceaneering assume responsibility for the adequacy of third party services and 
in particular the performance of their personnel and equipment. 


6. Vessels chartered on behalf of client will require Charterers Legal Liability 
Insurance which will be billed at cost plus 15%. 
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INVOICING GUIDELINES (Continued) 


Mobilization, Installation and Demobilization: 


1. Yard labor for load-out and load-in of equipment will be charged at $12.00 per 
hour per person during normal working hours and $18.00 per hour per person 
outside normal working hours. Oceaneering yard cherry picker will be charged 
at $50.00 per hour. Oceaneering yard 100-ton crane with two riggers will be 
charged at $150.00 per hour. There will be a 2-hour minimum for the cherry 
picker and 100-ton crane. 


2. Theclient will provide means for lifting the diving equipment offshore and atthe 
dockside. 


3. Mileage is charged from and to personnel base. Third party transportation 
equipment handling will be charged at cost plus 15%. 


4. Mobilization and demobilization will be quoted separately in the event a 
particular job requires specialized equipment and/or specialized fabrication. 
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APPENDIX E 


DIVING CONTRACTOR GENERAL PROVISIONS 


CUURTESY OF OCEANEERING INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


MORGAN CITY, LA 





GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Unless expressly stated otherwise, all diving and related services rendered will be in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of theGeneral Provisions, Invoicing Guidelines, Insurance, and 
Rental Rates set forth herein. 


Performance of Work 


Contractor shall carry out its operations hereunder and under any Contract Service Order with due 
diligence and in a Safe, workmanlike manner, and according to good industry practices in the area 
of operations. 


Invoicing and Payment 


The Contractor will submit monthly invoices in accordance with the Company's instructions. Terms 
of payment are 30 days, net. Invoices not paid by the Company within 30 days of the date of the 
invoice shall be subject, at Oceaneering International's option, to a late charge of 1%2% per month 
of the amount due and owing Contractor plus 25% attorney’s fees due on principal and interest if 
placed in the hands of an attorney for collection. Failure to pay any invoice when due may result, at 
the option of the Contractor, in suspension of the performance of the work contemplated therein 
by the Contractor. Payment of invoices shall be made in net amounts in the United States of 
America dollars in the United States in accordance with the Contractor's instructions. 


Indemnification 


Contractor will bear all cost of damage caused to or the loss of its own equipment used in the 
execution of the Contract when operated by its own personnel. Consequently, Contractor waives 
all right of claim against Company in this respect and undertakes to arrange for the same waiver of 
claims against Company to be endorsed on all Contractors insurance policies. 


Likewise, Company will bear all cost of damage caused to or the loss of Company’s property, the 
property of third parties under lease, charter or bailment to Company (including the drilling vessel), 
and Contractor's equipment and property when not being operated by Contractor during the term 
of this contract. Consequently, Company waives all right of claim against Contractor in this respect 
and undertakes to arrange for the same waiver of claims against Contractor to be endorsed on all 
of Company's inSurance policies. 


Each party will bear all cost of injury or death to its own personnel as well as personnel under 
contract to it which may arise during the execution of this contract, except in the case of 
negligence orwillful misconduct by the other party, in which case the wrongful party shall be liable, 
and each party agrees to indemnify and hold the other party harmless for such liability. 
Consequently, except as provided above in this clause, each party waives all right of claim against 
the other party for all injuries or death to such personnel without prejudice to the rights of the 
injured party or his beneficiaries. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS (Continued) 


Limitations 


Notwithstanding any other provisions hereof, Contractor assumes no obligations to Company with 
respect to any damage or loss to property which may be excluded under the insurance provided 
pursuant to the Insurance Section of this Rental Rate Schedule. 


Contractors liability for claims under the foregoing paragraphs hereof shall not exceed the scope 
and limits of the insurance coverage provided pursuant to the Insurance Section, and Company 
shall reimburse Contractor for any costs incurred in connection with said indemnities as to which 
Contractor is not otherwise compensated by insurance required under the Insurance Section 
hereof. Contractor shall in no event be responsible or held liable for consequential damages 
including, without limitation, liability for loss of use of the Work or Company's existing property, 
loss of products or profits, or business interruption however the same may be caused. 


Contractor shall have no obligation, by way of indemnity or otherwise, regardless of Contractors 
negligence or that of its employees, agents or subcontractors, and regardless of any deficiency in 
or unseaworthiness of any such equipment, for personal injury or death or property damage or 
destruction arising out of or in any way related to the use of Contractors equipment or any 
equipment of Contractors subcontractors by any third parties (including other contractors of 
Company rendering services to Company or subcontractors of said other contractors) or 
employees of said third parties, or the presence of any such third parties or any of their employees 
on or aboard any such equipment of Contractor or its subcontractors, regardless of whether the 
services being rendered by said third parties or their employees are related to the Work being 
performed by Contractor, all such responsibility being borne exclusively by Company or other 
party making such use of said equipment or being on or aboard said equipment. 


Without limiting the generality of the foregoing, in the event that any damage to or destruction of 
any property, whether the Work in progress or any existing facility, is not caused by Contractors 
negligence or that of Contractors employees, agents, or subcontractors, Company shall pay 
Contractor for repairs or replacements at the rate set forth herein; similarly, if andto the extent that 
any such damage or destruction, even though caused by such negligence, is not within or exceeds 
such insurance coverage as may be provided by Contractor under the Insurance Section hereof, 
then Company shall pay Contractor for such repair or replacement at said rates. 


Releases from liability and limitations on liability expressed in the Agreement shall apply even in 
the event of the fault or neglect of the party released or whoSe liability is limited and shall extend to 
the directors, officers and employees, and related entities of such party. 


Claims and Liens 


Contractor agrees to pay all claims for equipment, labor, materials, services and supplies to be 
furnished by it hereunder and agrees to allow no liens or charges resulting from such claims to be 
fixed upon any property of Company and any and all co-lessees of Company wholly or partially 
bearing the cost of operations hereunder. Company may, at its option, pay or discharge any lien or 
over-due Charges for Contractors equipment, labor, materials, services and supplies under this 
Contract and may deduct such payments from any sum due, or which thereafter become due, to 
Contractor hereunder. 


Contractor agrees to hold Company harmless of and from any and all claims for taxes or other 
charges which may be lawfully levied on the wages and salaries of its agents, servants or 
employees. Contractor also agrees to pay promptly when due any lawful income tax or other 
similar charge levied on it or its employees by any government agency having jurisdiction over the 
areas of operation hereunder and tosave Company harmless by reason of its failure to do soin any 
case. 


Contractor shall promptly give Company notice in writing of any claim made or proceeding 
commenced against Contractor for which Contractor claims to be entitled to indemnification under 
this contract. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS (Continued) 


Independent Contractor 


In the performance of the Work contemplated by this Contract and under any Contract Service 
Order, Contractor is an independent Contractor with the authority to control and direct the 
performance of the details of the Work; provided that Contractor shall perform the Work pursuant 
to Company’s instructions and supervision. However, the Work contemplated herein shall meet 
the approval of Company and be subject to the general rights of inspection and Supervision by 
Company to secure the satisfactory completion thereof. 


Force Majeure 


Neither party hereto shall be liable for failure to perform, otherthan to make payments as specified 
herein or agreed to, when performance is hindered or prevented by fire, blow-out, labor 
disturbance, the elements, act of God, war, insurrection, revocation, or denial of import or export 
authorization or any other action of duly constituted governmental authorization authorities, 
religious holidays or other causes beyond the control of the parties, whether or not similar to the 
causes herein specifically enumerated. The party prevented from performing for any such cause 
shall promptly notify the other in writing and shall do all things reasonably possible to remove such 
cause and shall resume performance hereunder as Soon as such cause is removed. 


Assignment of Contract 


This contract shall not be assigned, transferred, or subcontracted by Contractor, inwhole orin part, 
without the prior consent of Company, which consent shall not be unreasonably withheld. 


Company Shall have the right, at any time, to assign all or any part of this Contract to a subsidiary or 
affiliate corporation or to a co-lessee of Company fully or partially bearing the cost of operations 
hereunder provided that Company shall remain primarily liable for any and all obligations set forth 
herein in the event any of such designated assignees fails to fulfill any obligations imposed on 
Company hereunder. 


Notices 


All notices pertaining to the Agreement shall be in writing and shall be sufficient if delivered in 
person to the person appointed by Company or Contractor to receive notices, or if sent by certified 
or registered mail to said party at the address indicated in the Agreement; orto such other address 
as either Company or Contractor shall advise the other by like notice. 


Applicable Laws 


Company and Contractor respectively agree to comply with all laws and rules and regulations 
(including labor laws), Federal, State and municipal which are now or may become applicable to 
operations covered by this Contract and any Contract Service Order issued hereunder. Also 
included without limitation are the provisions of Sections 202 (1) and 202 (7), inclusive, of 
Executive Order 11246, as amended, which Sections of said Order are made a part hereof as 
though copied in full herein at this point. Furthermore, in connection with this Contract, Contractor 
shall make the certifications required by it under such Executive Order. 
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